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ABSTRACT 


SHIFA: MUSIC AND ITS RELATION TO AFRICAN AMERICAN MUSLIM 
SPIRITUALITY 


by 
Edrees Bridges 
Claremont School of Theology 
2024 


This study addresses the need to create a new musical genre that captures and uplifts 
African American Muslim spirituality. Music was vibrant within the daily activities of Africans 
before the Portuguese arrived on the continent in 1441. Music was also vital in protecting life 
and springing the revival of African customs during chattel slavery in North America. As time 
passed, African American music evolved, chronicling the experiences in the new world. These 
experiences gave birth to the musical genres known as the spirituals, gospel, folk, blues, jazz, 
rhythm and blues, and hip hop. Each genre narrated stories of the past and present and 
demonstrated that music was a response to external stimuli for internal healing. 

This project looks beyond classifying music as only a source of entertainment. It is also a 
genealogical roadmap that connects African American Muslims to the various tribes that arrived 
as human cargo. It demonstrates that music is beneficial in maintaining and sustaining one's 
mental, emotional, and spiritual health. Therefore, music is medicinal and can benefit individuals 
and societies simultaneously. However, like any medicine, it must be appropriately used to 
receive its maximum benefit. 

This project creates an ideological community of African American Muslims who value 
sound as a critical part of their spiritual experience and religious identity. As religious 


participation in masjids (houses of worship) wanes in North America, alternative spaces that 


foster social connections and belonging are sought and continue to be created. This project 
provides a space for the artists to bond, develop, educate, and engage in information that 
promotes maintaining positive frequencies throughout life. 

Music is natural and encompasses sound, vision, and thoughts. It is the source by which 
African American Muslims can trace their lineage and learn more about their cultural 
expressions. A vast majority, "up to 40 percent of those who were captured and enslaved came 
from predominantly Muslim parts of West Africa."! 

Throughout my life experiences, I evolved and awakened to al-Islam even though my 
Christian parents raised me in the Southern Baptist tradition. Growing up, music or the concepts 
of sound and frequencies always undergirded spiritual practices in and outside the house of 
worship. It was an integral part of the faith that bolstered spirituality while adding depth to the 
worship experience. For African American Muslims, the worship experience is vastly different. 
Playing music inside masjids or houses of worship is not a traditional practice. Generally, music 
is also nonexistent as a communal religious or spiritual expression. This reality aroused my 
curiosity and led me to inquire about the nature of music and investigate if it has any significance 
in the lived experiences of African American Muslims. More importantly, does it impact their 
spirituality? Though laborious, this project explores various fields of sciences, such as the life 
sciences of embryology and biology and its correlation to music. The social sciences of language 
and linguistics are also researched to understand how enslaved African Muslims communicated, 


survived, and thrived during bondage and oppression to experience liberation. 


' Dora Mekouar, “America’s First Slaves Were Muslims,” VOA News, January 29, 2019, accessed 
December 8, 2023, https://web.archive.org/web/2023 1208205744/https://www.voanews.com/a/america-s-first- 
muslims-were-slaves/4763323.html. 


Music was a tool that reshaped and reformed the lived experiences of many African 
Americans. The formation of the spirituals, blues, jazz, and hip-hop materialized by adjusting 
and adapting to outside forces. Today, many African American Muslims view music as a vital 
component of their cultural expression, yet a genre of music that captures the spirit of al-Islam is 
absent. This project seeks to bolster African American Muslim spirituality by creating a space to 
engage with music holistically to experience life's vibratory frequencies that move us towards 


living a liberating theology daily. 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 

The older I become, the more I fall in love with language. My love for language deepens 
because it is the only way human beings can communicate with one another. Whether verbally or 
non-verbally, we are gifted with the ability to articulate our thoughts and feelings so others may 
understand them. In instances when we aren't able to consciously articulate our thoughts, 
feelings, wants, or needs to others, the Source Creator has enabled the body to communicate on 
our behalf. For example, headaches and muscle cramps can be leading indicators of thirst or 
dehydration. Strained breathing, skin discoloration, and strong coughs can also be signs of 
choking. These indicators or signs reveal that the verbal, non-verbal, seen, and unseen give more 
color and intricate details about human experiences and allow others to witness and interpret 
what is being experienced and render aid if needed. 

One must be sensitive to appropriately receive, interpret, and respond to the message. For 
example, an infant's cry is akin to an alarm that alerts and prompts an urgent response from a 
parent or loved one. An improper response would be to ignore the cry. However, a proper 
response assesses and addresses the child's needs. Though the infant isn't conscious of their cries, 
the water from their eyes and the sound of their voice is an effective form of communication that 
hearkens a response from a caretaker. Often, the response is swift, and once the infants' need is 
addressed, their cries wane, and their tears recede, eliciting a different reaction from those 
providing aid and comfort. 

I describe music as sound, letters, pictographs, or a universal language. Abstractly and 
conceptually speaking, music is anything that evokes thoughts and feelings. Though it is often 


considered an audible art form, music is much greater than that. The sacred frequency can 


register on human sensibilities and give birth to change within an individual, community, and the 
greater society. It is passed down through generations and is the powerful medium by which 
cultures are shaped.” Because of this, music must not be ignored and is addressed constructively 
in this project to aid African-American Muslims mentally, emotionally, and spiritually while 
creating a community and a new genre of music that captures the cultural expressions embedded 
in African-American Muslim spirituality. By doing so, after this project, the frequencies and 
vibrations known as music in the English language will give birth to Baytul Sabr Jameel (House 
of Beautiful Patience), which will be referred to as BSJ throughout this project. This holistic 
organization incorporates and cultivates music as a life-giving force for practitioners of deen al- 
Islam. 

I have included letters and pictographs to describe music because of the suffix—ic. 
According to Manik Joshi, author of Dictionary of Prefixes & Suffixes: Useful English Affixes, 
the general meaning of—ic as a suffix has the characteristic of or relates to the word it is 
attached to.? With this in mind, I surmise that music corresponds or relates to a more significant 
idea or concept. The larger idea or concept is musing, contemplative thought, and reflection. For 
example, the Sacred Qur'an warns that one's thoughts and reflections on Allah are the most 
significant acts a human can engage in. This act includes pondering on the ayat (verses) of the 
Sacred Qur’an and the ayat of created matter, whether the matter can be distinguished utilizing 
the five senses or perceived conceptually. 

Musing can either be an unconscious or conscious act. Regardless of its seminal stage, it 


evolves into intense meditation, reflection, or cogitation caused by external stimuli. 


? Anonymous, “How Does Music Affect Society,” Arts and Culture Council of Strathcona County, 
accessed December 8, 2023, https://web.archive.org/web/2023 1208202744/https://www.accsc.ca/Blog/13091460. 

3 Manik Joshi, Dictionary of Prefixes & Suffixes: Useful English Affixes, English Word Power, vol. 5 (San 
Bernardino, CA: CreativeSpace Independent Publishing Platform, 2014), 64. 
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Conceptually, all that is perceived through the human beings' five basic senses can be described 
as music. As stated in the previous paragraph, music pertains to musing, contemplation, and 
reflection. By engaging in these acts, whether consciously or unconsciously, thoughts and 
feelings emerge. For example, a soft touch can be interpreted as love, and a pleasant scent can 
regulate moods. 

Similarly, a beautiful image can inspire and promote hope, while a displeasing sound can 
bring about separation and discord instead of unity and harmony. Each sense, like music, gives 
birth to thoughts and emotions. From each is derived hindsight of past experiences, insight 
regarding present realms of existence, and foresight or inspiration regarding the unknown. Each 
state harnesses the ability to profoundly affect an individual, family, community, and society. 

This phenomenon can be gleaned through the lenses of the descendants of those from the 
continent of Africa. The catalyst was North American chattel slavery, in which its vibratory 
effects are continuously reverberating today. The musing, on a semi-unconscious level, is akin to 
what Dr. Joy DeGruy coins as post traumatic slave syndrome or PTSS. She defines trauma as “an 
injury caused by an outside, usually violent force [or] event and can be experienced physically, 
emotionally, psychologically, and/or spiritually,” impacting culture and the soul.* The 
transatlantic slave trade, North American chattel slavery, along with the civil and human rights 
struggles that continue to exist today gave birth to an African American musical tradition that 
serves as contemporaneous vibrational notes that memorialize pastimes, captures the present, and 


foretells the future. It was medicine for the soul before the term "soul music emerged in the late 


4 Joy DeGruy, Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome: America’s Legacy of Enduring Injury & Healing (Portland, 
OR: Joy DeGruy Publications Inc, 2005), 33. 


1950s and early 1960s as one of the most distinctive forms [of music] in the history of American 
popular music." 

Dr. DeGruy asserts, ““The slave experience was one of the continual, violent attacks on 
the slave’s body, mind, and spirit.”° The onslaught of attacks caused generational and cultural 
trauma, which bypassed the conscious minds of those affected, taking residence in the recesses 
of the unconscious and subconscious mind. Despite the various forms of violence inflicted upon 
enslaved Africans and their descendants, the sonic frequencies traveled where oppressors and 
their tactics could not by way of the vagus nerve, which I call the human’s sirat or internal 
pathway that brings them out of the land of oppression and into the land of deliverance and self- 
governance. 

Trauma lives in the body. It is expressed in one’s thoughts, feelings, and actions. As 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, it lies dormant in the subconscious and unconscious mind 
until a threat is perceived or exposed, awakening the instincts and causing one to fight, flee, or 
relive the traumatic experience. The vagus nerve is part of the parasympathetic nervous system. 
It calms the body after a stressful situation, exits its fight or flight mode, and treats illnesses such 
as depression and anxiety.’ It extends from the brain to the internal gut organs, the enteric 
nervous system (ENS). Many scientists classify the ENS as the second brain, which 
“communicates directly with the brain in the head.”® It provides a way for external music to 
entrain what Dr. Bessel Van Der Kolk, author of The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and 

> Timothy Berg, “Soul Music,” Encyclopedia.Com, accessed December 8, 2023, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2023 1208203350/https://www.encyclopedia.com/media/encyclopedias-almanacs- 
transcripts-and-maps/soul-music. 

© DeGruy, Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome, 33. 

7 Dayva Segal, “Vagus Nerve: What to Know,” WebMD, accessed January 31, 2024, 
https://web.archive.org/web/20240131172014/https://www.webmd.com/brain/vagus-nerve-what-to-know. 

8 Christine Loconti, “What to Know About the Gut Brain Link,” WebMD, accessed January 31, 2024, 


https://web.archive.org/web/20240131194205/https://www.webmd.com/digestive-disorders/what-to-know-about- 
gut-brain-link. 


Body in the Healing of Trauma, calls posttraumatic reactions “the inner music or cacophony.”® 
According to Van Der Kolk, “All feelings of emotion are complex musical variations of 
primordial feelings,” which supports DeGruy’s Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome and the 
paralyzing effects of generational trauma and posttraumatic stress stemming from North 
American chattel slavery to the mechanisms of systemic oppression that exist today.'° The vagus 
nerve “serves as a bidirectional information highway, with the brain and gut sending messages to 
each other within milliseconds” to transform what is known as gut feelings into the body’s 
internal communication to alert the subconscious and unconscious mind to the emotions and 
memories buried within. 

Understanding the function of the vagus nerve unlocks the mysteries of music and its aid 
to trauma. It awakens the emotions which are “the voice of our soul.”!! Regardless of time, 
place, or genre, “playing music, dancing, and theatrical performances all promote agency and 
community,” and the experiences of African Americans support and validate its importance. ! 
When the notes reverberate in the inner core, they bypass conscious barriers and do not ask 
people to relive their trauma, explain their feelings, or modify their negative thoughts. It invites 
them to be open and curious about their inner emotional world, one note at a time.!? 


For African Americans, music and the soul survive from the same heartbeat and move in 


unison when the drum is struck and the string is plucked. As stated before, it simultaneously 


° Bessel Van Der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing of Trauma (New 
York, NY: Viking Penguin, 2014), 311. 

10'Van Der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score, 149. 

4 Jenny Florence, “Our Emotions Are the Voice of Our Soul,” Huffpost, accessed January 31, 2024, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2024013 1203947/https://www.huffpost.com/entry/our-emotions-are-the-voice-of-our- 
soul_b_5723468. 

Van Der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score, 516. 

13 “Healing Trauma Through Sound and Music,” Rewire Trauma Therapy, accessed January 31, 2024, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2024013 1212237/https://www.rewiretraumatherapy.com/healing -trauma-through- 
sound-and-music. 


bears all the past, present, and future. Soul music is more than a genre of North American music. 
To enslaved Africans and their descendants, soul music is an expression of all life brings to 
sustain and heal together as one community by calling on and relying upon each other. This can 
be seen through the various characteristics that defined the soul music of the 60's. For example, 
handclaps and body movements were prevalent, and the vocals were ladened with calls and 
responses between the lead vocalist and the chorus.'* Using Dr. DeGruy's theory on Post 
Traumatic Slave Syndrome, the oppression from the North American experience profoundly 
affected the souls of the enslaved and their descendants, and the effects of the oppression can be 
gleaned through the various North American musical expressions such as the spirituals, gospels, 
jazz, blues, and hip hop. 

It is possible to discuss the various genres of African American secular or religious music 
and its contribution to the American soundscape without investigating its African origin. 
Nonetheless, a discussion that does not highlight African origin will limit the ability to 
understand how the musical traditions of Africa have survived for generations in North America. 
In addition to its African origin, examining the rites and rituals of al-Islam will enrich the 
conversation on the topic. The reasoning is that the enslaved African Muslims brought their 
language, dance, music, and rich traditions, which connected them to the land they were stolen 
from. However, because the enslaved were forced to abandon their native tongue, religion, and 
cultural practices, the knowledge of their indigenous practices waned with the birth of new 
generations. Even though they waned, they remained repressed within the cultural DNA of their 
new American identity. This holds for African descendants’ musicality and their expressed 
spirituality. 


'4 Meagan Paese, “Soul Music,” The History of Rock and Roll, accessed December 8, 2023, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2023 1208204909/https://thehistoryofrockandroll.net/soul-music/. 
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For example, theologians have written and lectured for centuries on the acceptance of 
Christianity by the victims of American chattel slavery. Though it is often believed that 
Christianity was a new phenomenon of the new world experience, new evidence suggests that 
Christianity had a foothold throughout various parts of Africa. It is important to note that even 
though religious expressions like Christianity and al-Islam were adopted and practiced, they both 
were impregnated with the cultural vibrations of the various tribes that observed the faiths, 
making the acceptance of Christianity under extreme duress more palatable, at least to those who 
were familiar with it. To underscore this point, music related to African Christianity was 
pervasive, frequently incorporating call-and-response chants indicative of certain African 
religions.'> 

The line that separates music within African customs and religious expression is 
minuscule. Though not often stated, there was a fusion of rituals practiced by Muslims along 
with the rhythm and melodic tone of the Qur'an's recitation and cantillation. Those vibrations 
welded to the intonation of the song, making them indistinguishable. For example, James Cone, 
author of G-d of the Oppressed, states, "We must probe our history, deep into its African roots, 
and ask about the relationship between the African shout and the Baptist moan, the river of 
Jordan in the spirituals and the river spirits of West African religions."!° Though writing from a 
Christian perspective, Cone posits that all descendants of Africans must look deep into Africans' 
historical and traditional normative practices to unearth the liberating spirit of sound and 


rediscover the wisdom in incorporating it into one's daily practice. 


'S Misty Cromwell, “African Culture in Loyalist Society,” Black Loyalist, accessed December 8, 2023, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2023 12082 10547/https://blackloyalist.com/cdc/story/faith/africa.htm. 
‘6 James Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1975), 196. 
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Music as it relates to al-Islam and Muslims continues to be debated. Though the focus on 
music and its permissibility is not the topic of this thesis, a failure to discuss the historical and- 
ongoing discussions will hamstring readers and veil the increasing need for a musical expression 
that captures African American Muslim spirituality. Providing the historical context will aid in 
understanding music's role in Arab and African Muslim societies while envisioning and 
preparing a multigenerational soundscape for African American Muslims in North America. The 
practice will connect us to the musical vibrations of our foreparents and serve as a bridge to 
North American musical progenitor cells that evolved out of chattel slavery. The music amplified 
the people's voices and expressed the community's joy while embracing its pain. It was the 
energy that defied the laws of gravity, space, and time while communicating with listeners in 
ways the musicians may have never expected. Music proved to be a vehicle that carried the life- 
affirming message of the Qur'an, the message that lives and evolves human beings to become the 
best version of themselves. 

Theological Context 

Music, art, and various forms of entertainment have been and continue to be 
debated amongst the Mutakalimun. The Mutakalimun are practitioners of Kalam or theological 
studies in al-Islam. Throughout the centuries of debate, ayat (verses) from the sacred Qur’an or 
quotes from ahadith (reported sayings of Prophet Muhammad) are often highlighted by post- 
modern and contemporary scholars to argue whether music is halal (permissible) or haram 
(forbidden) for adherents of al-Islam. Because there aren't any ayat in the Qur'an that explicitly 
promotes or forbids one from creating, performing, or listening to music, conclusions are derived 


from one's interpretations. Today, the various hadith literature regarding the permissibility or 


impermissibility of music continues to generate debate surrounding the occasions when the 
human voice and musical instruments can be used. 

Music has been and continues to be a part of every society. It can be said that one's 
objection to or abstention from musical expressions is because Allah has forbidden it, and 
Prophet Muhammad advised against it. It can also be noted that music is a powerful and 
beneficial source of aid for the human's spiritual condition, but if misused, much harm can be 
done. This is because music is an invisible wave of energy that can affect and direct human 
beings positively or negatively, just like the moon's tidal force affects the ocean's waters. 

The human body is approximately sixty percent 60% water. In al-Islam, water symbolizes 
one's feelings, emotions, or spirit that waxes (increases) or wanes (decreases) like the moon's 
light. One of the meanings of spirit in al-Islam is influence. Throughout the history of the 
descendants of Africans in America, music has been a foundational influence on their spiritual 
formation. Gospel hymns and spirituals served as the soundtrack for the civil rights movements 
against segregation. Identity formation against cultural assimilation was also a part of the 
musical revolution during the jazz era of the 1940s through today's hip-hop and rap era. Through 
it all, musical vibrations have aided the descendants of Africans in North America against a 
culture of oppression and racism. Whether music was used during religious rituals or for secular 
entertainment, it was spiritual because it was designed to influence the individual's feelings and 
emotions while restoring hope as strides toward liberation were taken. 

African cultural and spiritual expressions, whether gospel music, jazz, or hip-hop, shine 
through. Muslim musicians have led the way in being forces of positive change in those genres; 
however, the religious and spiritual genre of music created by and specifically for African- 


American Muslims remains dormant and mute. As previously stated, it isn't because there is a 


lack of African-American Muslim musicians. A religious-spiritual genre does not exist because 
of the ongoing theological debate regarding music. This project strategically engages musicians, 
artists, and music enthusiasts to discern the spiritual effects and create a genre of music seen 
through the lens of al-Islam. 

Conceptual Framework of the Literature 

Enslaved Africans arrived in the United States in 1619. Amongst the enslaved, it is 
estimated that up to forty percent (40%) of the enslaved were Muslims.'’ As chattel slavery 
continued throughout the generations, they lost their identity, language, and religious expressions 
while forced to labor and endure conditions unfit for any human being. Though the cruelty of 
chattel slavery and the passing of time separated the descendants of the enslaved from the rich 
traditions of their foreparents, remnants of African culture can be seen in African American 
musical expression. 

Genres like the spirituals, blues, jazz, gospel, and hip-hop were born out of the pain of 
African Americans. The resounding theme was spiritual renewal, which led to the liberation of 
people who were subjected to systemic othering in the United States. Miles Mark Fisher, author 
of Negro Slave Songs in the United States, highlights the importance of the spirituals in every 
aspect of the lives of the enslaved as they were the source that "stirred the nation back in the 
1830s."'8 Their songs were not mere entertainment but vibrations representing their thoughts, 
feelings, and longing to return to the land they were stolen from. Though words alone could not 
express what they encountered as property of an unjust system, the music could. The music 


evolved into a language only the enslaved understood and gave the voiceless a voice. The 


'7 “Towa: The Mother Mosque of America,” National Park Service, accessed December 8, 2023 
https://web.archive.org/web/2023 120821 1101/https://www.nps.gov/articles/mothermosque.htm. 

'8 Miles Mark Fisher, Negro Slave Songs In The United States (New York, NY: Kensington Publishing 
Corp., 1998), loc. 375, Kindle. 
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language was coded because within the music were "metaphors and symbolism to disguise the 
content of their songs in a way in which the slave owners did not know the message of the 
songs."!? 

Dr. Sylviane A. Diouf, the author of What Islam Gave the Blues, discusses extensively 
the use of percussion and string instruments and their relation to African musicians. Diouf states 
that African musical expressions were ladened with percussions such as drums, bells, and 
rattles.?° As music evolved into language, the drums were used to deliver messages of protest 
and guide footsteps into conflict and battle. As expected, the use of drums became a threat and 
was banned. Drums were used to communicate in Africa and the Americas, and enslavers feared 
the communicative power of the drums. The impetus of their garnered fear derived from a slave 
uprising known as the Stono Rebellion of 1739, in which rebels used drums to signal and 
motivate each other towards a call for action.”! 

Enslaved West Africans, many of whose faith tradition was al-Islam, preferred string 
instrumentation. It is suspected that because Europeans were familiar with string instruments, 
West African strings were less threatening. Still, they carried the revolutionary spirit of the 
drums by having the ability to communicate non-verbally and promote anti-slavery and freedom 
messages. Through the music, al-Islam survived. Diouf demonstrates in her work the connection 
between one of the earliest blues recordings and the Muslim's call to prayer, known as the athan. 


What's interesting is that not only do the note changes resemble the sacred invitation to worship 


'9 “Songs From Slavery,” African American Cultural Narratives, accessed December 8, 2023, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2023 120821 1745/http://africaamericanculturalnarratives.weebly.com/songs-from- 
slavery.html. 

20 Sylviane Diouf, “What Islam Gave the Blues,” Renovatio Zaytuna, accessed December 8, 2023, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2023 1208212247/https://renovatio.zaytuna.edu/article/what-islam-gave-the-blues. 

71 Emma Higgins, “A Double-Edged Drum: The Power of the Drum from Africa to America,” Fordham 
University, accessed December 8, 2023, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2023 1208212833/https://emh30.ace.fordham.edu/2018/12/06/a-double-edged-drum-the- 
power-of-the-drum-from-africa-to-america/. 
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but also the inflection of the singer's voice in Muslim areas of West Africa.”” It was as if Muslim 
spirituality became the blues, emerging from the baptism of the oppressed to become what 
Christian theologian James Cone coined as a “secular spiritual.””? The music was secular in that 
the musician's attention was confined solely to the black soul's immediate and affirming bodily 
expression while propelled by the same search for the truth of the black experience as the 
spirituals.”4 

Unlike the blues, gospel music began as an overt African American Protestant Christian 
religious musical expression. It can be likened to the innermost feelings of the worshipper 
communicating with the harmony of sound. Similar to the spirituals and blues, it grew out of the 
experiences of the descendants of the enslaved on the shores of North America, representing the 
adoption and adaptation of the Christian faith tradition. 

The culture of racism and othering created barriers between African American gospel 
musicians and their Caucasian Christian counterparts. The barrier stifled the industry's growth 
and creativity of many established and aspiring gospel musicians. During this challenging time, 
pioneers saw an opportunity to nurture the musicians’ business acumen and build and strengthen 
a nationwide spiritual community of sound. The opportunity was named the Gospel Music 
Workshop of America (GMWA). 

As gospel music evolved, the sacred collided with the secular. Musicians could paint a 
picture of their environment while always expressing G-d's presence. Though effective for one's 
upliftment, jazz musicians living in the post-World War II United States likened gospel music to 


faith minus works. They did not feel that the church and the musicians who were representations 


2 Diouf, “What Islam Gave the Blues.” 
3 James Cone, The Spirituals and the Blues (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1992), loc. 1373, Kindle. 
4 Cone, The Spirituals and the Blues, loc. 1422, Kindle. 
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of the church addressed the conditions faced by African Americans. Due to the lack of activism 
by the church during that time, jazz musicians began to visit what was known as the religion of 
their ancestors, al-Islam. The spiritual expression of al-Islam culminated in the percussion, 
strings, brass, and woodwinds that intersected with the golden era of jazz in the United States. 
The intersection proved critical in shaping African American Muslims' music, culture, and 
religion. It was an era when "black Muslim leaders and their communities presented the religion 
in all its dynamic diversity." 

African Americans make up a large percentage of Muslims in America. According to the 
Institute for Social Policy and Understanding (ISPU), many African American Muslims are 
converts to Islam.”° They represent bridges between their ancestral lineage and their spiritual 
expression through sound. Unfortunately, a genre of music that encapsulates African American 
Muslim spirituality in America does not exist. The void presents a dilemma between sacred or 
secular, permissible or forbidden. 

Methodology 

This project comprises academic research utilizing books, articles, blogs, and journals 
regarding music and its relation to molding a culture, bolstering spirituality, and liberating one 
from oppression. I direct my attention to existing research written about the use of music before, 
during, and after the advent of al-Islam in and around the Arabian peninsula, as well as its 


adaptation within African Muslim societies. 


5 Richard Brent Turner, Soundtrack to a Movement: African American Islam, Jazz, and Black 
Internationalism (New York, NY: New York University Press, 2021), 4. 

°6 Spearit, “Growing Faith: Prisons, Hip-Hop and Islam,” Institute for Social Policy and Understanding, 
accessed January 11, 2024, https://web.archive.org/web/202401 12040147/https://www.ispu.org/growing -faith- 
prisons-hip-hop-and-islam/. 
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The second component of this project will be a practical approach to forming a new 
African American Muslim spiritual community that encourages and embraces the use of music 
as a source of its spiritual expression. A vital characteristic of the community will be the 
development and use of a neo-spiritual African American Muslim genre of music. The model 
will use a seedcast or podcast and a vodcast to educate viewers and listeners on the benefits of 
music and its relation to al-Islam. The seedcast and vodcast will also be used as alternative sites 
to showcase the music of African American Muslims who aim to inspire and uplift people with 
all the messages of the Qur'an. 

Scope and Limitations 

Muslims are not monolithic in their belief system and practices. Listening to and playing 
musical instruments and singing have been debated for centuries by historical and contemporary 
scholars, Imams (leaders), and followers of the faith. For this reason, it is essential to highlight 
the history surrounding the debate and cite the sources used to argue for or against music's 
permissibility. The arguments are relevant to a national African American Muslim musical 
footprint. This work focuses on music's role and impact on African American Muslim 


spirituality. 
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Chapter 2 
The Historical Account of Music, Culture, and the Deen 

The previous chapter states that Muslims are not monolithic in their beliefs and practices. 
Their dress, daily interactions with others, approach to salah (the ritual prayer), recitation, and 
interpretation of the Qur'an vary amongst societies, communities, and individuals. These outward 
expressions of faith highlight the diversity amongst Muslims and the Muslim ummah or 
community while simultaneously demonstrating that though the exact sacred text governs the 
lives of the adherents of al-Islam, one's daily secular and religious/spiritual practices may differ. 
These practices manifest as distinct and unique activities embodied by the people and their 
community, which may be in contrast to the activities and practices of other Muslim 
communities. 

This project highlights the vastness of differing opinions regarding music and al Islam. 
Whether grounding oneself in a debate utilizing the ayat (verses) of the Qur'an or the many 
hadiths, consensus on the topic has never occurred. The reason is that the ayat of the Qur'an does 
not address it specifically. The hadith literature, often used as a secondary source to confirm and 
accentuate the guidance within the Revelation, is usually referenced to better understand music’s 
lawfulness and usefulness within a society. Though the hadiths are frequently cited to elucidate 
talking points for or against musical exploits, the text is either considered ambiguous, weak in its 
isnad (chain of narration), or isn't trusted because of the gap between the time of the death of the 
Prophet Muhammad and the appearance of the first published hadiths. These topics will be 
addressed in more detail later in the next chapter. 

The topic must be thoroughly discussed to understand the historical landscape of music 


within Muslim societies while envisioning and preparing a multigenerational soundscape for 
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African American Muslims in North America. The discussion will connect them to the musical 
vibrations of their foreparents while examining the correlation between the African traditions and 
the music that evolved out of chattel slavery. The music amplified the people's voices, 
expressing the community's joy while illuminating its pain. It was the energy that defied the laws 
of gravity, space, and time while communicating with listeners in ways the musician may have 
never expected. It proved to be life-giving, like the ayat of the sacred Qur'an, and this project 
seeks to continue in the rich tradition of evolving spiritually through sound. 

Historically and traditionally, it was not only crucial for African Americans to create and 
perform music to uplift, inspire, and holistically heal themselves and their neighbors, but it was 
also a need for the individual and the community alike. Music emboldened the oppressed and 
imbued resiliency in those on the brink of despair. It was more than a source of fun or mindless 
activity but a system or body of knowledge used to shape and form human beings' educational, 
political, governmental, and cultural expressions, thus proving beneficial for all aspects of life. 
When music is coupled with the North American spiritual movement of the descendants of 
enslaved Africans, its usefulness as medicine for the mind, body, and soul becomes more 
prevalent. Without a more intentional effort to incorporate music within the lives of African 
American Muslims, it will stunt communal growth. The creative voices must be lifted and 
empowered to promote and adhere to the messages and themes of the Qur'an and follow the 
signs of creation. Music, therefore, is essential and must no longer be ignored. 

The birth of the revelation known as the Qur'an occurred in Makkah, Saudi Arabia, in 
610 CE. Though Arabians were without a divine scripture to guide them, their cultural practices 
were rampant in idol worship. It was their way of drawing nearer to the Source Creator, the life 


force they couldn't see. Idols or intermediary sources were viewed as tangible links that aided 
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them in the material world. The revelation of the Qur'an not only condemned idol worship and 
associating partners with Allah, but it also gave vital information for all human beings to live by 
for as long as life remains on this earth. 

It is important to note that with the revelation of the Qur'an, not all cultural practices and 
engagements were spoken against or demanded that those activities be disbanded. One reason for 
this is that humans are spiritual beings who innately can conduct themselves in a way that fosters 
harmonious relationships with others and the Omnipotent Source that created the universe. One 
act that continued after the Qur'an’s consecration is Sa’i (a ritual of running or pacing swiftly 
between two hills known as Safa and Marwa). 

Muslims outwardly express their faith in many ways. Listening to music, writing, 
performing, and dancing have been and continue to be methods used to aid in one's journey in 
this life. Secular and spiritual music can appear as expressed emotions akin to an individual 
fingerprint and our DNA. It gives information about a source that captures a society's past, 
present, and future and is also an effective form of communication. Whether verbally or 
instrumentally, it can dialogue with listeners. 

So much can be said about history. For some, it is merely an account of the past, but 
history encompasses much more than actions of the past. For the visionary, historical accounts 
are narratives that foretell the times to come, yet the events may not occur as told. Therefore, 
history advises humankind of the times that preceded them while guiding them to avoid 
transgressions and pitfalls and illuminate one's true human potential. 

Discerning the history of music is a daunting task partly because defining what it truly is 
can be subjective. For some, it is any sound within nature. For others, it is the human voice 


synchronized with the voices and instruments of others, or it is the vibrations or frequencies felt 
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that evoke feelings and influence one's actions. No matter how it is described or defined, “music 
is one of the ancient inventions that had an important role in human history and civilization.”’ 

The role music has played in the existence of the human being is that it animates a 
society and aids in expressing customs, beliefs, and traditions. Whether perceived as positive or 
negative, music is the most powerful tool at the human being's disposal to communicate and 
influence listeners. In the Arabian peninsula, it was the music of Arabs that bolstered their 
grandeur. Before the revelation of the Sacred Qur'an, the city of Makkah, then known as 
Makuraba, became the center of the indigenous culture, where performers from all parts of the 
peninsula vied with each other for supremacy in their art.7® 

These days were labeled as jahiliyah, or the days of ignorance. The label is somewhat 
misleading because it alludes that Arabs were devoid of intelligence, yet they were pretty 
sophisticated in developing a system and centers for traffic and trade. In addition to wares and 
various types of merchandise being sold, cultural exchanges occurred in the form of poetry and 
music. The city of Ukaz hosted fairs and became the center of indigenous arts.” Al Hira, or 
modern-day Iraq, was also influential in developing and sustaining cultural exchanges in and 
around the peninsula. "It was the literary centre from whence poetry radiated to all parts."°° The 
Arab civilizations before al-Islam "was the cradle of many intellectual achievements, including 


music, musical theory, and the development of musical instruments."?! 


7 “The Important Role of Music in Human History,” Bali Drum Factory, accessed December 8, 2023, 
https://web.archive.org/web/2023 1208213909/https://medium.com/@balidrumfactory/the-important-role-of-music- 
in-human-history-142dalc2ea3. 

8 Henry Farmer, A History of Arabian Music (London: Luzac & CO., 1929), 3. 

°° Farmer, A History of Arabian Music, 3. 

3° Farmer, A History of Arabian Music, 5. 

31 Amnon Shiloah, Music in the World of Islam: A Sociocultural Study (Detroit, MI: Wayne State 
University Press, 1995), 1. 
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As demonstrated, Arabs created robust businesses and cultural environments. They only 
needed to gain knowledge of the Qur'an, which, at that time, had not been revealed to Prophet 
Muhammad. To label these days as jahiliyah solely because they were devoid of guidance from 
the Qur'an would be an injustice because great civilizations flourished before the advent of the 
Qur'an. An ayah or verse of the Qur'an highlights this point by asking and instructing its readers, 
Do they not travel throughout the earth and see what was the end of those before them? They 
were superior to them in strength; they tilled the soil and populated it in greater numbers than 
they had done. Their messengers came to them with clear signs. It was not Allah who wronged 
them, but they wronged their souls.*? 

With this in mind, it isn't the absence of the Qur'an that made Arabs living during those 
times ignorant; it was their actions that caused their demise. Jahiliyah, in this context, moves 
beyond ignorance. It also means to ignore or to disregard. This period was labeled this way 
because the people possessed a wanton disregard for the interest of others. Due to their inability 
to see beyond their self-interest, the growth and development of their society were stunted, 
causing political, economic, and cultural decay while the knowledge of the old Arab civilizations 
waned like the light of the moon.*° For the individual known as a Badawi Arab, religion was 
veiled from their vision while only the pleasures of song, romance, and the expression of witt 
mattered.*4 

Though there was a lack of knowledge of the previous generations before them, the 
music of Arabs continued to grow and evolve. The intersection of cultures throughout the region 


played a vital role in presenting the sound and cadence of poetry and the methods in which song 


3? Abdullah Yusef Ali, The Meaning of the Holy Qur’an, 11th ed. (Beltsville, MD: Amana Publications, 
2009), 30:9. 

33 Farmer, A History of Arabian Music, 1. 

34 Farmer, A History of Arabian Music, 9. 
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and instrumentation were used. This intersectionality of cultures and its magical display through 
sound would continue replicating itself during the pre- and post-revelation era of the Qur'an. 
Most notable was the musical relationship between Arabs, Turks, and Persians, which existed for 
over a thousand years.*° For example, in Arab courts, serenades were mainly performed in 
languages besides Arabic, primarily Greek or Persian.*° 

This is not to say that Arab poets, singers, or musicians were only influenced by other 
cultural musical expressions or did not have their unique way of communicating musically. It is 
only to illustrate that through these cultural interactions, artistic marriages were formed, and 
adaptations were made to change how the art form was presented and how the listening audience 
received it. For example, it is believed that the clothing, apparel, and performance decor used by 
singers and poets during jahiliyah were homogeneous to Persian, Byzantine, Egyptian, and 
Ethiopian cultures because many enslaved Arabs were from these lands.*’ The unique visual 
artistic display operated in concert with Arabian acoustics and vocalization, accentuating and 
enhancing the messages conveyed to the intended audience. Though there was an influx of 
external vibratory expressions, Arab musical DNA is believed to have remained the dominant 
gene in music's continued evolution during jahiliyah, the advent of al-Islam, and the many 
centuries of dynastic rule. The reasoning is that the viewing and listening audience were biased 
towards Arabian elements as contemporary Arabian poets wrote and composed the text of their 
songs and poetry.*° 

This is to say that the prose and cadence in the poetry and song had to be arabesque in 


form to be palatable to an Arab audience. Though Arabs of that time were not prejudiced 


35 Habib Touma, The Music of the Arabs (Portland, OR: Amadeus Press, 1996), loc. 91, Kindle. 
3° Farmer, A History of Arabian Music, 12. 

37 Touma, The Music of the Arabs, loc. 129, Kindle. 

38 Touma, The Music of the Arabs, loc. 135, Kindle. 
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towards artistic expressions imported from the neighboring regions, it shows that the art they 
created was a snapshot and composite of their lived experiences. Whether factual or idealized, 
poetry and music wielded the power of communicating with and animating them. 

Examples can be found in the songs of Arab nomads and those who lived a more 
sedentary lifestyle. Out of each culture sprouted a unique display of nonverbal artistry. Nomadic 
Arabs were known for their musical expression, which was associated with how they traveled. 
Because of the countless hours spent on the backs of camels traveling to lands near and far, 
"Huda was the name given to the rousing song of the camel driver, [and] its rhythm 
corresponded to that of the camel's steps."*? Out of their natural environment, the musical 
elements of tempo, melody, beat, syncopation, duration, and rhythm were born before defining 
the Eastern or Western musical sciences. To the untrained ear or those unfamiliar with the 
challenges faced by lonely travelers throughout the desert, huda may prove to be less 
motivational; however, to the nomad, huda proved to be the necessary fuel and method to move 
the animals, the camel driver, and their resources throughout the rugged terrain of the Arabian 
Peninsula. 

Similar to nomadic musical expression, those more averse to traveling created a musical 
style that embodied their way of life. Nasb was a musical genre that evolved from and traced the 
steps of huda, yet it combined instrumentation with dance, which was nonexistent in the hudaic 
tradition. Another distinct characteristic of nasb is that it was predominantly performed by 
women while riding on camels or inside the Bedouin encampments. It grew into a highly 
developed musical form that enhanced family celebrations, pilgrimages to holy shrines, and 
social gatherings.*° Even after the revelation of the Sacred Qur'an, rhythm and melody are not 


» Touma, The Music of the Arabs, loc. 116, Kindle. 
40 Shiloah, Music in the World of Islam, 6. 
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absent from the sacred rituals or communal gatherings. In this light, the need for a musical genre 
that captures the lived experiences of African American Muslims becomes clearer. However, 
before highlighting this point, the musical traditions of Prophet Muhammad's lifetime must be 
articulated to show that they existed and, more importantly, the reasoning for their continued use. 

Prophet Muhammad was born in 570 CE (common era). During that time, it was common 
practice for male infants born to wealthy and affluent Meccan families to be entrusted to 
Bedouin nomads for several years to strengthen their child's cultural identity and learn a pure 
form of Arabic.*! These were formidable years of young Muhammad's life and illustrate that he 
wasn't a passive observer or bystander of the nomadic lifestyle but an active participant. 

Being active in the nomadic way of life doesn't mean one consciously engages in all 
behaviors. It indicates that Muhammad witnessed the tribal nomadic customs, activities, and 
engagements, and thus, they attributed to his lived experience. Because Bedouin tribes were the 
originators of the huda and the nasb, these art forms were not foreign to his ears. The sound of 
the nasb pierced his young ears as an infant in Mecca, followed by the rhythm and cadence of the 
huda as he mounted his first camel to begin his rites of passage adventure with those entrusted 
with his care and development. The landscape and soundscape of nature's rendering heightened 
Muhammad's senses, awakening his curiosity of others and developing a keen awareness of his 
surroundings, which supported him along his travels. 

While entrusted to his caretakers, Muhammad also witnessed the power wielded by the 
tribal poets. Because change was the only constant within the nomadic culture, the poets 


captured the present and past events and presented them eloquently.” In addition to the daily 


41 Muhamad Jebara, Muhammad, The World Changer: An Intimate Portrait (New York, NY: St. Martin’s 
Publishing Group, 2021), 27. 
® Jebara, Muhammad, 30. 
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nighttime gatherings that captivated his imagination, the poet's artistry around the campfire was 
the scene where culture collided with language.** Nature's tapestry and sound provided the 
beautiful harmony to the poet's voice, and the human ears became the canvas to which the stories 
told became alive. 

When Muhammad returned to Mecca, his exposure to poetry and desert musical life 
continued. Upon his return, premier poets were summoned to entertain him with epic tales of 
Arabian ancestors and long-lost empires. For approximately twenty years, between the ages of 
three and twenty-three, he made numerous trips north to Yathrib and Damascus. He traveled the 
southern trade routes to Yemen to observe and participate in buying and selling goods at the 
markets. In these environments, Muhammad's reputation and business acumen were bolstered, 
along with his ability to enjoy poetry and music without participating in obscene actions. He 
could focus on and participate in what was righteous and sound, which impressed his elders and 
elevated him among his peers. 

In all of the markets where Muhammad sold and bought his merchandise, he encountered 
people from all walks of life. They hailed from Christian, Jewish, or Arab pagan societies and 
brought their language and culture with them. Even amongst Arab speakers, different dialects 
presented different meanings of words. Muhammad's upbringing and travels among his foster 
parents and Meccan family yielded a masterful command of the Arabic language, customs, and 
courtesies. It was in Damascus where he witnessed Meccans squander their time away, 


frequenting prostitutes in brothels and taverns while he had no interest in these fetish 
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behaviors.* It is also in Damascus where Meccans purchased young female entertainers who 
would sing and dance for them on the return journey, resulting in forced prostitution.” 

Because of some of the fornication and lewd behavior surrounding music during jahiliya 
and the pre-revelation of the Qur'an, many Muslim scholars, theologians, theorists, and 
philosophers surmise that Muhammad abhorred music. This conclusion lacks merit. He could 
function within his society without sullying his name and reputation by exposing himself to the 
sordid underbelly of the towns he traversed. His honorable disposition attracted like-minded 
friends equally attracted to poetry, language, and music while remaining embedded in Arabian 
culture and rejecting its excesses.*” This disposition would set the stage for Muhammad's first 
nuptials to his employer and serve as a sinew connecting jahiliya with the advent of al-Islam, 
known as the days of enlightenment. 

Muhammad's work ethic and character led him to his employer and soon-to-be partner. 
As an independent thinker not enthralled in life-limiting customs and traditions, he and his 
intended spouse "agreed to have a secular wedding without a priest, religious rituals, or festive 
wine."*® This allowed the couple to celebrate, engaging in the best of Arabian culture while 
maintaining their shared values and principles. To highlight this point, Muhammad connected his 
Bedouin and Meccan upbringing by having the Bedouin musicians entertain their wedding 
attendees.*? It would later be revealed to him that “those who listen to the Word and follow the 
best meaning in it, those are the ones whom Allah has guided, and those are the ones endued 


with understanding.~° 
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Al-Islam did not erase all that existed within the pagan Arab culture. The dawning of the 
new revelation either confirmed or corrected what existed in previously revealed scriptures, and 
it accepted or rejected certain norms and traditions. The overarching themes or messages in the 
Sacred Qur'an revolve around Allah's uniqueness and how to live a balanced life according to the 
guidance sent to humanity. Whether it was the rites and rituals that involved religion or the 
normative practices that defined one's culture, deen al-Islam equipped its adherents with a 
nomadic spirit that Prophet Muhammad possessed, the spirit of taking the best of what this life 
offers without giving away one's dignity or taking the dignity of others. 

One ritual in particular that was practiced during the period of Jahiliya was running 
between two hills known as Safa and Marwah, known as sa’i. As mentioned in the introduction, 
even though engagement in pre-revelation activities occurred, it did not render them devoid of 
their usefulness in the lives of humanity. Hakim, or wisdom of Allah's guidance, arrived to 
benefit humankind well before the sacred text known as the Qur'an. However, the wisdom waned 
with the birth of each generation. The Qur'an advises, "Behold, Safa and Marwah are among the 
symbols of Allah. So, if those who visit the House in the season or at other times should compass 
them round. It is no sin in them, and if anyone obeyeth his own impulse to good, be sure that 
Allah is the One who recogniseth and knoweth."*! 

Along with running between the hills of Safa and Marwah while performing the Hajj (the 
fifth pillar of al-Islam), the poetic and musical traditions remained strong and vibrant during the 
life of Prophet Muhammad. Huda continued to be the motivating source along the camel driver's 
solo journey across the desert. A poet once asked the Prophet if singing was sinful, and 
Muhammad's response was certainly not.** Huda evolved into the caravan songs, which guided 
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the expeditionary market caravans comprised of one thousand camels. The syncopation of song 
and rhythm aided the travelers along their journey and entrained the pace of the desert mammals 
as they carried the precious cargo for weeks and months. 

Work songs were embraced to increase productivity. Not only were voices harmonious, 
but bodies worked in unison to reinforce the idea of collaboration and the communal approach to 
success. Weddings and sacred holiday festivities such as Eid al Fitr and Eid al Adha continued to 
impregnate the Arabian Peninsula with the colorful sound of the human voice, and the human 
ingenuity of instrumentation only added to its flare. As Prophet Muhammad demonstrated before 
being bestowed the title of Rasulullah (The Messenger of Allah), one can be amongst 
unrighteousness yet not be sullied by it. He lived a lifetime amongst his family, tribe, and clan, 
who were descendants of Prophet Ibraheem and were custodians of the House constructed by 
Prophet Ibraheem and his son, Prophet Ismaeel. As most of his family lost their connection to 
what Prophet Ibraheem represented, the conditions Prophet Muhammad endured awakened the 
dormant genes in his DNA. He was the enjoiner of proper conduct and correct behavior in all 
circumstances, and the gift of the Qur'an upheld all righteous engagements. 

When the hasty and arduous journey was being made from Mecca to Yathrib, present-day 
Medina, the anticipation of his arrival sparked celebration plans. It was customary for tribes 
across many cultural and religious spheres to celebrate with poetry and song. Hundreds of men, 
women, and children rehearsed an impromptu chorus, and upon receiving word of the Prophet's 
arrival, the chorus began to sing: the full moon has ascended to illuminate and redeem us as we 
stand on the hills of mourning. Our hearts overflow with grateful hope in anticipation of the 
redemptive guide inspired by the Loving Divine. Oh, one who has been raised from among us, 


you uplift us with an enlightening message. You have come to elevate the prestige of Medina; 
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welcome, oh, most inspiring of redemptive guides.°** Poetry, singing, and joyous music 
welcomed the Prophet as he entered Medina to begin a new chapter of community life. Those 
frequencies and vibrations would continue to fill the air throughout his ministry as the Seal of the 
Prophets (the last to receive revelation). 

After the death of Prophet Muhammad, discussions and debates regarding the 
permissibility of music escalated amongst his followers. It is clear that before and during the 
revelation of the Qur'an, the Prophet engaged in the customs and traditions amongst Meccan 
Arabs and the traditions of others as long as those customs did not include pagan practices or 
were lewd. Despite his unfailing exemplary character and pious bearing, the Muslims' character 
and will would soon follow the guidance in his absence. 

The city of Madinah and the surrounding regions experienced cultural attrition. Though 
the Prophet welcomed music as a cultural expression amongst Meccan Arabians and those he 
encountered, the leaders who immediately succeeded him quickly averted from the practice. 
Music became the antithesis of Islamic orthodoxy, despised by the faithful, and labeled as a 
function of individuals who do not have a connection with the Source Creator. This approach 
was taken because indulging in music appeared to be an invitation to harm oneself and the 
Muslim ummah. As a proactive protective measure, music was labeled as haram or forbidden. 

Various forms of music have a function in every society. They occupy secular and sacred 
spaces simultaneously, and each possesses the ability to operate medicinally to uplift humanity. 
Even during Prophet Muhammad's nuptials, Bedouin musicians enlivened the festivities. 
However, now that the sun has set on his earthly leadership, a new light in the era of al-Islam has 
dawned, and music's usefulness in the secular and sacred world has been eclipsed. 
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Music's abolition is because the earliest Khalifa and their leaders did not envision music 
as a needed source in al-Islam's expansion. As neighboring lands were conquered and captives 
assimilated to life under Islamic rule, one's devotion and nearness to Allah were heavily 
scrutinized. Music was perceived and deemed a method that distracted adherents from worship. 
The Khalifahs believed it would cause impotence within society and stunt all growth in the 
political and religious spheres. 

Another motive regarding this extreme concern involved the rapid growth of the faith. As 
mentioned, neighboring lands, including Persia and Syria, were immediately conquered to suture 
the widening fracture partly caused by the objection of new leadership and the waning or erasure 
of faith. Muslims were beginning to apostate, and the sense of urgency metastasized. Music or 
various forms of music were regarded as noise and a distraction to maintain control over 
adherents’ religious and spiritual lives. 

The leaders, theologians, and legalists alike worked to erase music as an accepted 
communal practice within the deen of al-Islam. Despite their efforts, the vibrations remained due 
to new Muslim conversions and connections to their cultural expressions. Unlike the pre-Islamic 
era, when the culture and language of Arabs pervaded all other expressions, growth gave birth to 
many expressions under the banner of al-Islam. The dominant question shifted from whether 
music is permissible to what variation of music can be included in the lives of Muslims. Poetry, 
foundational in every society before the revelation of the Qur'an, continued to be the source that 
aided the intersection of cultures and gave the music a new identity and better protection to 
survive under a restrictive regime. 

Each Khalif had their understanding of music and Prophet Muhammad's stance regarding 


its use. Ali, the fourth successor of Prophet Muhammad, was his cousin and son-in-law and 
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remained open to incorporating music into the community's life. It is reported that "Ali was 
himself a poet himself, and was the first khalif who extended an open and real protection to the 
fine arts and letters by authorizing the study of the sciences, poetry, and music."°> The 
authorization by Ali demonstrates that there was more substantive information regarding sound. 
His sanctioning opened the doors for music to prevail under the dynastic rule of the Umayyads 
and Abbasids. However, as history always repeats itself, music's effect on one's connection to 
Allah will continue to be questioned. 

Ali was a visionary leader because he allowed further examination into the driving forces 
within society to prepare the rapidly expanding Muslim community for immersion in a new 
cultural expression. For example, when the Umayyads were in control, there was a surge in 
intellectual life due to more significant contact with Persia and Byzantium.*° This contact 
elevated poets and musicians in the dynastic courts, giving them a stronger voice and power 
amongst the elite and working class within the society. The power wielded by the poets and 
musicians was controlled by the reining Umayyad Khalifah, which occasionally strengthened the 
opposition's argument towards music's use and weakened the positive role it could play in 
reinforcing the message of the Sacred Qur'an. Many of the khalifahs were stark proponents of the 
art form; however, though leaders, they did not embody the message and spirit of the Revealed 
Scripture. Influenced by material possessions and power, ideas and ideals opposite of the 
Qur'an's guidance were slowly suppressing the holistic culture embraced by Prophet Muhammad 
and edified by Ali. The suppression was not due to music but to the types of music and poetry 


the ruling class and elite consumed. 
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The Abbasid Khalifate (750-1258 CE) was instrumental in ushering in intellectual 
advancements. Similar to the generations before them, the advancements came amid contact with 
various cultures and their religion, science, and philosophy studies. During Abbasid rule, Greeks 
had interpreted and collated much of their knowledge and wisdom from the people of ancient 
Kemet or present-day Egypt. Over centuries, volumes evolved into extensive compendiums 
about the above topics. Amongst those studies, music was extensively written about, and the 
Muslim intellectuals were not averse to engaging in the subject matter. 

Though intellectual pursuits in developing musical theories on tone, structures, meters, 
and rhythmic patterns are too vast to address appropriately in this project, it is essential to note 
that Muslims were highly involved in translating the existing musical expositions by Greeks. 
Like their contemporary scholars in Kalam (theology about al-Islam), they engaged with people 
and foreign ideas to increase their knowledge. In the case of musical writings, poetry, and the 
sciences, Muslims believed that one should acknowledge the truth and absorb it from whatever 
source it comes from and, most importantly, improve upon that truth, and Greeks were the 
maintainers of a motley collection of branches of knowledge."*” 

This ethos was foundational in the intellectual and sociocultural developments during 
jahiliya, the involution stage of al-Islam during the life of Prophet Muhammad, and the many 
evolutionary stages after his death. For Prophet Muhammad and many of the khalifs of the 
Abbasid State, the mere search for the truth transformed hearts and enlightened minds. It 
illuminated the pathways that led to new people and ultramodern ideas built upon the objective 
truth, benefiting humanity's holistic collaboration and growth. We glean from the Abbasid rule 


that open minds and cultural interaction produce change. Poetry, the words that accompanied 
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instrumentation, even changed because of the translation of books from other languages into 
Arabic. The new lifestyle of Arabs at that time and the translation of the books influenced the 
topics of the poetry and changed its language; however, the truth remained at the core. 

Music, in its definitions, descriptions, and iterations, was the nucleus for individual and 
societal growth. It was essential within the musical center known as the Abbasid society, so 
much so that musical studies in virtuosity, aesthetic theory, ethical and therapeutic goals, 
mathematical speculation, and mystical experience were obligatory for every learned man.~” 
Under this lens, it is clear that music not only added value to the beautification of set trends and 
established traditions but also served a significant role as a support and healing mechanism for 
humankind. As stated before, Greeks captured the ancient wisdom inscribed on ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, translated it, and built nations surrounding their research. They knew “ancient 
Egyptians describe[d] musical incantations for healing the sick." Similarly, "Greek physicians 
used flutes, lyres, and zitters to heal their patients. They used vibration to aid digestion, treat 
mental disturbance, and induce sleep."*! 

The learned Muslims were abreast of the medicinal remedy music brought to the growing 
field of medicine. To illustrate this point, musicians and musical theorists identified the four 


strings of the lute, an ancient pear-shaped stringed instrument commonly used by Arabs with the 


four body humors and the four temperaments of man, such as bile, blood, phlegm, and black 
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bile.” It is important to note that in addition to the physical medical links, Ziryab, a ninth- 
century musician and astronomer, added a fifth string to the lute to advance its sound and 
incorporate the therapeutic benefits of spiritual healing. Ziryab says, "The four body humors ... 
could not exist without the soul."® This was more than his theory or hyperbole. Building on the 
ancient Kemetian wisdom, he knew that the soul was the intangible manifestation of human 
beings that sound could affect. For African American Muslims, I propose that by understanding 
the history of music and the role it played in the budding of Muslim societies all over the world, 
it too can be used therapeutically in an African American Muslim context. Music and healing 
didn't begin with Greek scholarship. Music and its healing properties were not introduced to 
Africans during the Arab conquest of their native lands. It existed before then and was found on 
the continent of Africa centuries before. African musical, medical, and spiritual practices were 
instrumental in alternative medicine during that time. By revisiting the medicinal uses of music 
in Africa, African American Muslims will see that their deen (way of life) and ancestral 
connection to the various countries of Africa form a perfect union to heal oneself and their 


community. 
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Chapter 3 
The Convergence of Islam on the Continent of Africa 

Arabs were not strangers to the continent of Africa because Northern African lands and 
Mecca were only separated by the Red Sea. According to the history of the tradition of al-Islam, 
the Quraysh challenged Prophet Muhammad’s claims of receiving divine guidance and 
subsequently branded him a soothsayer and fraud. In Yathrib, Meccans sought to consult Jewish 
rabbis concerning his claims because they were people of the first scripture and had knowledge 
of the Prophets, and the tribe of Quraysh did not.™ Their scheme to disprove the message 
Muhammad presented and his claim to prophethood did not bear fruit because Allah inspired him 
with the answers to their queries. Though his answers were not enough to change the hearts of 
those who opposed his guidance, they did resonate with others whose hearts were sincere. With 
each day, Muhammad's followers increased. Simultaneously, so did the angst, animosity, and 
hatred of those who opposed him, which presented a grave danger to his early adherents and the 
growing message of al-Islam. 

I mention this infancy stage of al-Islam because as discontent for Muhammad and his 
followers grew, the danger concerning their lives became more apparent. Muhammad sent the 
nascent Muslims to Abyssinia, present-day Ethiopia, to seek refuge from their aggressors. 
Though the details of their travels are very scant in historical sources, it is essential to note that 


the group boarded a merchant ship to carry them safely across the Red Sea.® 
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Like the pre-Islamic societies creating new traffic and trade relationships with places like 
Iraq, Syria, and Persia, African cities bordering the Red Sea also participated in doing business 
with Arabs. Not only did Arabs travel by camel while guided by the rhythm of huda, but the 
waters of the sea also challenged them. They were knowledgeable maritime traders. The Sacred 
Qur'an captures their travels in the Surah titled Quraysh, which states, "for the covenants (of 
security and safeguard enjoyed) by the Quraysh, their covenants covering journeys by winter and 
summer, let them adore the Lord of this house, who provides them with food against hunger and 
with security against fear (of danger)."© Despite the challenges presented by the dichotomy of 
maritime and land trade routes along with the paradox of Muhammad's message and the 
Quraysh's mission to destroy it, Bilal, the first Mu'athan (the individual who calls Muslims to 
prayer), is a testament to the Quraysh's involvement in trade with the African continent and 
convergence of Islam upon Africa. 

Not only were grains, textiles, and incense bartered upon, but enslaved Africans were 
also sold as a part of the lucrative trade. Enslaved Africans brought their culture, identity, and 
traditions which defined them. Here, the vibration of Africa's rich musical tradition strengthens 
its roots to aid the growth of the budding way of life. Bilal is a divine sign and an integral part of 
Allah's plan. Though this statement may leave some beleaguered, Mu'athan Bilal is a sign of 
Africa’s fingerprint upon the rituals and practices engaged in by Muslims all over the world. It is 
detected in the rhythm, tone, and mellifluous expression that encapsulate and animate all aspects 
of African life, especially concerning spirituality. To many, Bilal's contribution to the faith 
unknowingly keeps this African tradition alive. However, it is intricately interwoven in a call to 


the faithful, often thought of as uniquely Arab in its origin. The call to prayer is a marriage and 
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partnership of an African expression and Islamic tradition, making it Afro-Arab. The sacred text 
states, And they planned, but Allah planned, and Allah is the best of planners.®’ The call to 
prayer is the seed from which the African genetic code sprouts and its seeds are carried across 
the Red Sea, giving birth to a new expression of al-Islam, replete with the culture, identity, and 
traditions of Africans who embodied it. 

North Africa showed signs of Islamic influence long before other places on the continent. 
Its proximity to Saudi Arabia while also engaging in trade with Arabs was the primary reason 
why North Africans were affected. As mentioned in the opening chapter, culture and musical 
traditions were adopted and assimilated as people from various locations interacted. Bilal's 
history serves as a sinew that connects African vibratory, rhythmic, and musical tradition to the 
commencement of deen al-Islam and foretells the story of enslaved North American African 
descendants whose musical genes lead them back to their progenitors. 

Slave trades existed between various countries in Africa. Cultural and musical 
expressions were significantly affected when juxtaposed with pre- and post-slave trades across 
the Arabian Peninsula. Bilal, who was a close companion of Prophet Muhammad, was 
considered to be twice enslaved before gaining his freedom in Mecca. He was an enslaved sub- 
Saharan African who was transported to North Africa as human capital. His enslavement 
specifically and slavery in general upon “Islamic lands produced a diaspora that in certain 
instances defined its religious practices partly through conscious identification with sub-Saharan 


roots."°* North African Muslims are the prime candidates to demonstrate how the connection to 
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sub-Saharan Africa is infectious, reconfiguring the outward expression of religious and spiritual 
practices while simultaneously shaping and forming a new identity in the newly inhabited lands. 

Gnawa is the music of North Africans and a “term said to be derived from Guinea.” It is 
sound that aids those on a spiritual path. Whether by instrumentation or the sound of the human 
voice, gnawa's vibratory frequencies aid the faithful in connecting to Allah's divine message. 
Despite the intention, gnawa, amongst many traditional-minded Muslims, is frowned upon due to 
the nature of the ceremonies that some practitioners of this sacred sound engage in. The vastness 
of the ceremonial practices is beyond this project's scope; however, its connection with Bilal, the 
history of the practice, its therapeutic purpose, contemplative focus, and social implications 
undergird the primary effort of this study. 

For example, “many gnawa practitioners trace their Islamic identity to the very origins of 
Islam via their ancestor and patron saint, Bilal.””° The importance of this connection is that it 
elevates their claims that they were awakened to al-Islam when the majority of the Quraysh were 
staunch opposers to Muhammad’s ordination.’' An additional connection between gnawa and 
Bilal "may be indicative of their pre-slave status in Mali, where widespread oral traditions 
indicate that Bilal was the ancestor of the royal Keita lineage. A similar kind of descendant, but 
from Surakata, a companion to Muhammad, has been claimed by Maninka, Wolof, and Soninke 
griots, perhaps as a move to enhance their prestige in Muslim society."”” In addition to their 
claims, it alludes to the benefit of sub-Saharan traditional sounds concerning worship and the 


spiritual realm. Known for their euphonious tone and timbre, it is no surprise that Bilal, a sub- 
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Saharan, became the torch bearer to awaken and alert adherents to connect with their Source 
Creator. Prophet Muhammad "declared that the human voice was the most proper means to call 
people to prayer, and after this decision, he ordered one of his faithful, Bilal, to proclaim the 
shahada (formula of the profession of faith)."’> At this moment, Bilal was enshrined as a symbol 
of African identity and tradition. From the four points of Africa to North America, descendants 
of the continent associated themselves not only with African culture but also with the deen of al- 
Islam, which evolved from an adopted faith to becoming a birthright. Gnawa practitioners 
reclaimed their sub-Saharan identity and Muslim authenticity by centering their spiritual 
expression around sound. They found their voice and articulated it with rhythmic percussions 
and movement. History and present-day events were captured in their tones, while the future was 
foretold through past events. This was/is the African way, and gnawa practitioners embodied the 
spirit of Bilal by using words, sound, or the combination of them both to enter ears, reverberate 
upon hearts, and awaken souls to Allah's guidance. Bilal accomplished this feat with his call, and 
though the athan is not categorized as music, it is indeed musical due to its inflection, intonation, 
and prolongation of sounds. In doing so, its frequencies quicken the spirit to worship and 
celebrate the blessings enjoined upon humankind by the One who deserves all praise. 

The adoption of gnawa began with the griot class and tradition in sub-Saharan Africa. 
Like the pre-Islamic societies in Arabia, when writing was non-existent, information was 
collected and collated by the society's griots, griottes, or jeli. These individuals were orators of 
family, tribal, and societal knowledge. They were also the musicians, poets, and storytellers 
preserving their communities’ cultural history for generations. Not only were griots masterfully 


skilled orators or storytellers, but they also served as advisors, healers, and leaders of their 
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communities by preserving societal harmony and resolving conflict.’ They were embedded in 
every fabric of the society, and without the griot, wisdom, guidance, and protection were lost. 

The absence of skillful griots left communities vulnerable to mooncussers. To understand 
the purpose of the griot, griotte, or jeli within a society, we must first understand the name's 
meaning to comprehend its nature fully. First, I will begin with jeli. Jeli is the original name of 
the historians, praise singers, musicians, and healers within the Mandinka language in the Mali 
Empire. The name means blood, and it is said that the jeli had deep connections to spiritual, 
social, or political powers. Music is associated with such, and speech is said to have power as it 
can recreate history and relationships.’> The reference to blood is essential because within pre- 
historic, modern, and post-modern civilizations, blood is a symbol of uncontaminated 
functioning life and animation within settings amongst human beings. Conceptually, jeli speaks 
to the sustainment of life but also alludes to the creation and foundation of life. Water is the 
source from which all life is derived, and blood alone is comprised of ninety percent water. The 
jeli, therefore, is responsible for defining and describing the culture and makeup of society while 
lifting and maintaining societal norms and traditions with vibration and sound. 

Though the word jeli is not of the Semitic languages, more evidence of their role within 
the society is found in its phonemes. During one-on-one personal lessons, Instructor Benjamin 
Bilal, mentor and author of NuNetics: Insights into the Meanings of Fitrah-Based Arabic Letters, 
always reemphasizes the importance of discerning the meanings of words through “consonantal 
connections and word patterns." Instructor Bilal illustrates that, regardless of word origin, we 


will find similarities in how the words are described and how the word functions by studying the 
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consonants of words. For example, I previously stated that jeli is of Mandinka origin but is 
related to the Arabic word jala. Removing the vowels, both words contain the letters J and L, 
which comprise the proto-root of the word. Proto-roots are two letters from which words evolve. 
This point illustrates that in Arabic, jala is defined as "to exalt, revere, venerate, honor, and 
illustrate."”° As stated above, the jeli’s purpose is to exalt and revere what the society and leaders 
represent and to bestow honor upon them in all spaces. Jeli is to illustrate the past, present, and 
future with dignity by being the heartbeat of society. 

Juxtaposing the Mandinke word jeli to its non-Mandinke counterpart, griot, the function 
of the person being spoken of carries over. In addition to the function of the word carrying over, 
using Instructor Bilal's linguistic science of NuNetics, the findings show that the jeli's and griot's 
functions are the same. This is explained through the principle known as Grimm's Law, which 
demonstrates that "all of the sounds that are created in the human mouth can be categorized into 
seven core groups."’’ Within the core pronunciation groups, "any sound can be interchanged 
with another sound within the same group."’> When examining jeli and griot, the letters of 
concern are the J and L in jeli and the G and R in griot. The T is not considered because, 
linguistically, it serves as a suffix in the word. The G and J are known as gutturals because they 
are formed in identical places in the mouth, the back of the throat. The letters L and R are 
exchangeable. They are related because they reside in the core group known as liquids. Similar 
to the gutturals G and J, they are exchangeable because they, too, form in the same area of the 


mouth or on the tongue. Utilizing this method, I surmise that even though the highlighted words 
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are from different language families, their "seed letters produce root words which sprout 
branches of knowledge."”” 

This linguistic approach is grounded in the first words revealed to Muhammad the 
Prophet. The first words revealed to him are often translated as "proclaim (or read) in the name 
of your Lord and Cherisher who created."®° The command to proclaim or read is from the Arabic 
word iqra. It is formed from the Arabic proto root qaf, which carries the sound of the letter Q, 
and ra, which has the sound of the letter R. Using the epistemology of consonantal connections, 
we find not only similarities in words jeli and griot but are now able to see how they relate to the 
guidance bestowed on Prophet Muhammad to benefit humankind. The letter qaf is pronounced 
from the back of the throat like the letter J, and the letter ra is pronounced from the tongue like 
the English letter R; therefore, it is a liquid according to Grimm's Law. Though translated as 
proclaim and read, qara constitutes a more in-depth meaning. It does not only mean to read or 
proclaim but also describes settling down, decision-making, safeguarding, and consolidating. 
Comparing these illustrations to jeli and griot, we discover that similar to Muhammad's role, 
linguistically speaking, the jeli and griot have a similar function within the society. 

Gnawa music encapsulates the traditional sub-Saharan practices while giving birth to a 
North African culture. Their poets and musicians become the models and spokespersons for the 
sacred and the secular worlds. They, either epigenetically or through a sheer desire to learn the 
power of tonality, have reinvented themselves and are the jelis and griots who read the signs and 
proclaim the past and present to shape the future. Thus, gnawa "became an identity that united 


people based on cultural and political understandings of blackness."*! It is an identity that 
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magnifies its therapeutic nature through spirituality and the implications weighed on societies. It 
is a weight that only the genuine and authentic can bear, which has created tensions between 
those who identify as legitimate gnawa. Like the jelis or griots, authentic gnawa must be born of 
a griot, trained, and initiated to carry on the tradition; however, assimilation and self- 
identification have bolstered the culture.*? 

Present-day gnawa often engenders spirit possession ceremonies, though it is the 
exception, not the norm. "For conservative Muslims, gnawa rituals become a therapy of last 
resort, something to be undertaken only after all other options, local or Western, have been 
utterly exhausted."*? This practice originates from “pre-Islamic West African animism such as 
the belief in the spirit world.”** Arising from pre-Islamic practices does hinder broaching the 
topic. Though much has been written about onlookers being possessed by spirits and falling into 
trances, this work does not address it. It is worth mentioning because it is an integral practice 
amongst many practitioners who benefit from participating in the ceremonies. The music 
becomes a curative and purification agent, separating the body and mind from harm, thus 
liberating them from anchors, whether real or imagined, which enables them to make progress. 
Instruments are sometimes incensed during ceremonies, and drops of milk are rubbed on the 
lutes and drums. In response to the singing, dancing, incense, and perfumes, the patient begins to 
dance while the musicians make sounds to drive out the evil spirits. 

Gnawa representatives do not view their actions as separate from their Islamic identity or 


authenticity. It is a clear distinction that connects them to beloved Bilal. Stories are reported that 
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"Bilal made a drum or a lute from a palm tree and a hat with tassels that he swung around in jest, 
details that connect Bilal's performance with that of contemporary gnawa musicians."* It is also 
stated that “gnawa healers and musicians have baraka (divine blessings) and a special status 
within Islam, even as it reinforces a connection to enslavement and blackness.”°’ Ceremonies are 
held before and after the sacred month of Ramadan, the ninth month of the Islamic calendar. 
Gnawa musicians typically take a break during Ramadan and cease performing ceremonies 
despite their spiritual purpose. This sheds light on the importance of adhering to the sacred rites 
and observances of the faith. "Piety demonstrates the authenticity for those performers who go 
on pilgrimages, pray regularly, and otherwise serve as model Muslims from within and not 
outside of the gnawa community."** Authenticity is forged in the musician and healer to be 
attentive to Allah's guidance towards oneself and to their patients’ or listeners' needs and 
concerns. A reciprocal relationship requires both parties to observe, listen, and experience the 
other. 

It must be stressed that every culture has its musical expression. As shown through the 
development of the different iterations of Arab performances, the region's uniqueness is almost 
destined to become homogenous with the sounds of another. So much so that its DNA or original 
form and structure can no longer be determined, even by the most sensitive ears. North Africans 
and those who adhere to the practice of gnawa are protectors and maintainers of their ancestral 
sub-Saharan land traditions. As al-Islam penetrated the Northern sphere of Africa, traditional 
forms of communication, whether linguistically or musically, slowly declined. The Arabic 


tongue became the primary mode of conversing, and Arab musicality succeeded in progression; 
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however, as al-Islam migrated westward, the opposite was witnessed. The reverse is noticed 
when the Islamic impact on the cultural manifestations in the northern sphere is juxtaposed with 
the effects on the cultural manifestations as the religion spread to the West. In the confines of 
sub-Saharan local cultures, “the Islamization of Africa was greatly aided by the Africanization of 
Islam.”*? 

In the western hemisphere of Africa, the potency of Arab traditions and practices waned. 
The lands in this part of the world are the fertile grounds in which a new expression of al-Islam 
would arise and will prove to be the incubator that cultivates African Muslim heritage. This 
means that the message of Allah was preserved, and their approach to the religion needed to be 
revised. It only means that the developing community of Muslims found value in their traditional 
practices and searched to find ways those practices could be maintained by adopting their new 
way of life. 

This moves us to the importance of braiding music into African and West African 
lifestyles. Here, music and dance are so closely bound together that it is challenging to separate 
song from movement or playing the drum from speech.”” For Africans, music was a mode of 
communication, and even without words, it could comfort, inspire, enliven, and recall times and 
memorable places. It was salient in West African naming ceremonies, weddings, funerals, social 
awareness events, politics, carnivals, and religious/spiritual celebrations. No matter the purpose, 
the artistry could be demonstrated as a hybridization of secular and sacred compositions to 
awaken listeners to an important message. 

The practice of West Africans was a continuation of the traditions established and 
embodied by Prophet Muhammad. Throughout the Arabian Peninsula, music was prevalent 
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during Eid al-Fitr and Eid al-Adha, the two holidays and celebrations that followed the ritual fast 
during Ramadan and the commemoration of the pilgrimage known as Hajj. West Africans, too, 
had music during these sacred celebrations, but they did not follow the paths trodden by the 
Muslims before them. For example, "Yoruba and Hausa singers along and musicians would go 
house to house, waking up Muslims for breakfast before daybreak [during Ramadan]."”! 
Similarly, the Dagbamba in northern Ghana became the alarm to awaken the faithful.” The 
importance of the singers’ and musicians’ actions should not be taken lightly because they 
contributed to the rites of worship. The meal, their voices, and instruments awakened the 
households to suhoor. It is the feast in which Muslims partake before the sun rises and the 
abstention from food and liquid commences. Suhoor gives those participating in the ritual fast 
time to receive proper nutrition to sustain throughout the day. While it may be necessary to 
ensure one's intentions to fast, this music animated the restful and was used to guide souls closer 
to Allah instead of being a hindrance to the sacred. It also demonstrates that the creative 
renditions of sound have their rightful place in the Muslims ' rites, rituals, and ruminating 
exercises. 

The theme of religious and socio-religious music blossomed throughout the continent. 
Genres, styles, and performances varied and depended upon the event and how best to 
communicate to the consumers of sound. Though there was a fine line that differentiated 
beneficial sound frequencies from organized noise, the Africanization of al-Islam beautifully 
weaved traditional musical articulations and cantillations with the divine message of the Qur'an. 
For example, in Yoruba, "one Yoruba musician was nicknamed the Preacher because his songs 
[which] belonged to a form of neo-traditional secular music were religious and philosophical in 
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tone."”? Drums, common throughout secular and sacred engagements, were also utilized in ways 
that illuminate the intentionality to reinforce the message of the Qur'an without diminishing the 
focus on devotion. The iyalu, or the talking drum in the Yoruba tension-drum orchestra 
festivities, assumed a prayerful tone appropriate to the faith of al-Islam.”* The tradition was 
celebrated as opposed to censured. The people embraced culture and heritage while accepting the 
changing of their hearts. Abiding by Allah's guidance in the final revelation, the music 
performed by sub-Saharan Muslims was Islamic not only in sound but also in its content. It 
proves to be the blueprint for African American Muslims to create a soundscape that bolsters 
African American Muslim spirituality, informs the culture, and narrates essential information 
about their identity. 

Sub-Saharan Africans could adopt some musical trends that traveled from the Arabian 
Peninsula without suppressing their musical genes. North Africans who create, perform, listen, 
and observe the gnawa tones equally embrace the Arab sound sensations while simultaneously 
elevating the traditional trends of their ancestors. It is important to note that there was resistance 
to what may be described as a linear way of engaging in sound. Intentionality was critical in 
remaining authentic to the culture and traditions of the past while defining and redefining one's 
identity that speaks to one's lived reality. I will explain more about culture and tradition in the 
next chapter; however, it is essential to note that al-Islam's convergence on Africa was akin to a 
baptism. It is not a baptism in the sense of physically submerging a human being into water. It 
was a conceptual baptism with the submergence of theological concepts, instruction, and 


guidance into diverse nations that brightened and reformed their original expressions. This 
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convergence gave rise to a rhythmic and tonal renaissance that communicated in the tongue of 
the people. 

As mentioned earlier, music is known as a universal language. Still, musicians and artists 
must be able to express and communicate through sound that addresses the primary concerns of 
their listeners. Tone, rhythm, and sound are enacted to bring forth animation and movement. 
With this said, extreme caution must be taken because sound can invoke distressing feelings, 
thoughts, and emotions, thus driving audiences toward wayward actions. Because of the 
possibility of leading individuals to a life devoid of devotion and a hunger for heedless actions, 
the voices of Muslim critics became amplified, advocating that Muslims abstain from performing 
or listening to music. It's a good idea for readers to adopt this position and reflect on the bourne 
that gives meaning to the music. For example, there are various recognized styles in which the 
Qur'an is recited. Amongst the styles and Muslim aesthetics is the Arab performative feature, 
mujawwad. Egyptian reciters often employ mujawwad. The purpose of using the elaborate style 
of mujawwad is to "produce an emotional effect on listeners through a more artistic melodic 
rendition full of ornamentation and melismas."*° One's purpose and intent with the use of sound 
are underlined here. The use of the reciter's rising octaves and elongated syllables is done to 
produce a desired effect upon the listener. Though the recitation of the Qur'an is not considered 
music within the conservative circles of al-Islam, it does contain musical elements and a musical 
feel. Ethnomusicologist Lois Ibsen al Faruqi noted, "There seems to be little doubt that the 
chanting of the Holy Book, the Qur'an, is the most important single agent of the musical 


dissemination process."”° 
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The public unveiling of Allah's revelation is an introduction, invitation, and remembrance 
of all that is good. It is a message that eschews evil and wrongdoing. Mujawwad presents the 
message and concepts of the Qur'an in Arabic and resonating ways. The same approach is taken 
when musicality is expressed in various African native tongues and traditional and contemporary 
cultural practices. The process coincides with Allah's guidance and harmonizes with Islamic 
customs and traditions. It fuses with the lived experiences of a particular time and place to 
educate, motivate, inspire, and reflect upon. 

Worship is expressed in movement and sound. "The depth of music's integration into 
almost all the various aspects of African social life indicates that music helps to provide an 
appropriate framework through which people may relate to each other when they pursue 
activities they judge to be important or commonplace."’’ Because music was vital in all aspects 
of life throughout the African diaspora and al-Islam is a faith tradition that allows wholesome 
and good activities, joining the two was natural. Genres of religious music emerged. Apala, a 
tradition that the unseasoned performers embraced, was used to awaken fasting Muslims before 
dawn to partake of their morning meal. Waka, another religious genre, materialized and was 
integral in accompanying pilgrims journeying home from Mecca after observing the Hajj. In 
addition to providing the rhythm along the path trodden by observant, "Waka songs were 
religious in sentiment and were meant for the spiritual inspiration of participants in waka 
ceremonies."’ Though waka and apala mirrored one another in their religious and sacred 
outreach, waka was particularly unique in its instrumentation. The drums were the driving force 


in all musical renditions; however, concerning waka, Yoruba musicians took extra care not to use 
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the same drums in their secular performances in religious Muslim contexts.” Like gnawa 
musicians, the authenticity of the faith can and will be questioned, and choosing to use different 
drums demonstrates their authenticity. 

Within the Hausa culture, which gave birth to the griot oral and musical tradition, exists 
the segregated culture that houses the griotte or female poet or musician. Within this segregated 
culture, women predominantly inspire and entertain other women with poetry and music. In this 
context, segregation does not mean "subservient, static, nor stoic." !°° Tt implies a sanctuary or a 
barrier of protection for the women within Hausa culture. Here, they refined their poetry and 
song and defined themselves as worthy bearers of a musical tradition that was religious and 
socio-religious, and waka was its name. 

To be clear, praise was at the forefront throughout Afro-Islamic musical expressions. 
Whether it was praise for Allah, praise of the king or amir, or uplifting a cause or circumstance, 
the unique way it was done grabbed the attention of onlookers. Waka means chanted poem, and 
it is easy to see how a West African tradition melded well with the Islamic lifestyle.!°! In al- 
Islam, the Qur'an is chanted. Allah instructs adherents to conduct the recitation in slow, 
measured, and rhythmic tones, similar to how the sacred word was revealed. 102 This style of 
recitation is known as tarteel. As mentioned, the recitation of the Qur'an is not considered music, 
but when it is done, it is performative. For example, in Egypt, a performative style was created 
called murratal, which is "appropriate for personal private renditions or group prayer, and is 


aimed toward the clear syllabic presentation of the text, close to the speech end of the 
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continuum.”!°3 Murratal is tarteel and aimed at intensifying one's spiritual connection, and for 
Hausa women and their poetry, it was a method of spiritual and educational fulfillment.in their 
self-governing culture. "They are the praise singers, popular songwriters, and authors of political, 
religious, instructive, romantic, and admonitory tracts."14 

The Hausa women owned their space in their patriarchal society. They did not view 
themselves as subservient but as empowered individuals who successfully navigated within the 
boundaries of their lived experiences. In addition to their poetry and musical footprint, they were 
unapologetically Muslim. Neither al-Islam nor their seclusion from the greater society hindered 
them from having an impact across gender lines. "Their social order is a blend of Muslim 
orthodoxy and Hausa tradition, and the two cultural influences can hardly be distinguished from 
one another."!°° 

For the Hausa women, waka was devotion to Allah and an allegiance to all that was and 
is life-giving. Regardless of their educational level and socioeconomic status, they created new 
norms and transcended challenges. Drums did not drive their message, nor did they drown out 
the power of their voices. The message of the Qur'an propelled them to excel, elevating and 
characterizing their literary and oratory contributions as innovatory activism. Cultural, political, 
and educational sentiments were addressed in which the literate and illiterate benefitted. For 
many, poetry and song were the only sources that aided them in learning more about their 
religion, aligning them with the guidance of the Qur'an. These women were "devoted to Islam," 


whose example can be followed to shift the soundscape for African American Muslims.!° For 


instance, despite societal seclusion, educational barriers, and conservatism, they "could reach 
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secluded women without appearing in public by sending their poetry over radio airwaves that 
ignore spatial and temporal limitations."!°” 

Their model is the blueprint for a new genre of music that captures the spirit of al-Islam 
while simultaneously embracing the cultural indentations of African Americans. Faith should 
color the art. The art should embody the faith. However, as the cultural memory of the 
intertwining of music, tradition, and faith faded slowly from the minds of African Muslims 
during chattel slavery in North America, their historical voices were also muted. The new land 
and abhorrent circumstances served as an epigenetic experience that, despite aggressive efforts to 
bury African identity and a connection to al-Islam, the ties to the continent lay dormant, awaiting 
its resurrection. The Qur'an asks, "When the female (infant) buried alive questions, for what 
crime was she killed."!°8 The infant female symbolizes the hybridity of Africa and al-Islam in 
America, yet a revival is near. The connection to Bilal and the hybridity of sub-Saharan Africa 
and al-Islam gave life to the practitioners of gnawa. Equally, the cohesiveness of traditional 
West African musical practices and Islamic religious observances gave life to various musical 
expressions like apala and waka. "Gnawa specifically has been compared to that of Africans in 
the Americas who forged new religions and music by combining the beliefs of the lands from 
where they came with those of their new homes."!”? New religious expressions were adopted, 
and new musical expressions were forged, but now is the time to experience new-fashioned 


vibrations incorporating Allah's sacred correspondence with humankind. 
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Chapter 4 
African Musical Spiritual Expressions in Its New North American Reality 

The transatlantic slave trade gave birth to a new experience for Africans now enslaved in 
America. Not only were men and women stripped away from their homeland, but they were also 
forced into an environment designed to erase any memories of home while rewiring their minds 
to who they were expected to be in the unfolding North American experience. It was the 
sanctioned violent actions, as well as generational oppression, which acted as an erosive that ate 
away at their conscious cultural memory. However, though disfigured and dismembered, their 
identity can be found and resurrected by analyzing their sound. 

As stated in the previous chapter, it is estimated that approximately forty percent of 
enslaved Africans were Muslims. Though separated from their homeland, they brought with 
them their language, customs, traditions, education, religion, music, and dance, which comprised 
their identity. In North America, their language and religious customs threatened those who 
enslaved and oppressed them. The language and traditions unified the enslaved and strengthened 
their spirit when the goal of those who kept them in bondage was to keep them fearful and weak. 
However, by adapting to unimaginable circumstances, their religious expression, language, and 
music redefined them while serving as an impenetrable source of liberation. In the following 
pages, I demonstrate how al-Islam was foundational for many enslaved Muslims, especially 
those off the coast of Georgia and South Carolina. As families were separated and sold into 
captivity, their Islamic observances of prayer and other rituals waned. Still, the vibrations of al- 
Islam undergirded the music and bolstered movements upon movements, which I call the 
language and hybridity of sound. As I succinctly illustrate, enslaved Africans from various tribes 


and cultures who spoke different languages and practiced separate religious or spiritual traditions 
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were forced to band together for their survival. Though I cannot call all of the music produced by 
the enslaved or their descendants Islamic, it is indeed Afro-Islamic in its tone because religious 
expressions and cultural traditions were braided into the music. I underscore how the music and 
frequencies of al-Islam fueled an African American spiritual revival and musical renaissance. I 
also stress the importance of African American Muslims occupying a space to express their faith 
musically as practiced by their foreparents. 

The recitation of the Qur'an was birthed out of an oral tradition. Whether literate or 
illiterate, Muslims exercised patience and devotion as they memorized these Arabic words as a 
source of healing. Regardless of one's native tongue, the language of the Qur'an was etched on 
their hearts and flowed from their tongues with ease as they offered their prayers, which at times 
moved them to tears. For enslaved Africans, their tears are likened to the life-creating raindrops 
sent down by Allah. For it is stated in the Sacred Qur'an, "and the likeness of those who spend 
their substance seeking to please Allah and to strengthen their souls is as a garden, high and 
fertile; heavy rain falls on it but makes it yield a double increase of harvest, and if it receives not 
heavy rain, light moisture suffices it. Allah sees well whatever you do."!'° The lands of North 
America were barren lands for the enslaved. Still, as they wept, the tears of sorrow gave birth to 
a new culture and novel musical experiences that proved to be the source that defined and 
redefined al-Islam in America. 

Music is beyond sound. The frequencies heard and the vibrations felt by the sonic waves 
it creates have the potential to move and reshape matter within its path. The sound created the 
universe when Allah said, "Verily when He intends a thing, His command is be, and it is."''! It is 
often believed that the pyramids in Egypt, one of the world's seven wonders, were built with 
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sound. According to studies, "The ancient Egyptians used singing and other sounds like music or 
whistling in their rituals to move objects and stones."!!? Similarly, it was the sounds of the 
enslaved that began to reshape them as they survived the torture upon the slave ships. Their cries 
and moans were sonorous. Their harmonic chants in languages that escaped the understanding of 
those who oppressed them and served as tourniquets that exposed their sorrow and depression. 
Within the immense pain emoted and the pain that paralyzed was their cure, and their oppressors 
took full advantage of it, not to help those they had chosen to subjugate but only to help their 
bottom line. They quickly noticed that by forcing their captives to sing and dance for them, they 
could be entertained while movement upon the ship kept the enslaved physically healthy. 
Today’s science states that “singing is a psychosocial activity shown to improve social 
support, increase positive emotions, and reduce fatigue and stress.”!'!? Though unconfirmed or 
even undiscovered by European scientists during the time of the middle passage and bondage, 
the effects of singing and dancing were part and parcel of the lived experiences of those held in 
bondage. Upon the slave ships and against the torrent of rage inflicted upon their bodies and 
minds, song and dance were the prescriptions to combat depression and despair. Song and dance 
united once rival tribes. Where the language differed, music and its universality bridged the 
communication gap to impregnate all who brought various African cultures to an uncultivated 
land. The tone, tenor, and syncopated sound became the vaccinations that protected them from 


despair and the nebulizers that revitalized their communal lungs to uplift a new voice and sound. 
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As mentioned, song and dance were used on the slave ships. While docked, "captives 
constructed communities aboard slave ships and in the colonies, singing became a means of 
survival."!'4 Ethnic and tribal differences began to vanish, and sound harmony ensued despite the 
differences in each culture's musical expressions. Similar to the pre-Arabian sounds colliding 
with the sounds of their neighbors, a neo-African musical expression was formed under the 
construction of slavery. The musical expression and genre later coined as the spirituals are songs 
where "the subject of the song is mournful, and it contains principally their history, and the 
wretchedness of their situation."!'> Though mournful in its feel, the songs were an outlet of 
relief. They were a way to share the narratives of horror and pain induced by their communal 
bondage. These spirituals or musical lamentations have continued to echo through time, 
revealing the experiences of people uprooted and under siege. However, with prayers answered 
and destinies fulfilled, the lamentations of despair, hope, freedom, and liberation would produce 
audible artifacts in the form of a soundtrack that encapsulates African Muslim vibrations that 
shaped the soundscape of North America. 

Music is often thought of as a universal language. It can speak to our sensitivities, 
whether accompanied by lyrics that the listener understands or lacks vocals. Due to its nature, 
"music and sound are our lifelong companions. Even those whose hearing and other senses are 
challenged are capable of feeling and sensing vibrations."''© New communities were established 


in bondage and forged through sound. As the ship's galleys were filled with captives to journey 
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to the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, America's musical seeds in the form of the enslaved 
were being transported. Aboard the ships were predominantly West African Muslims from 
"Senegal, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Gold Coast, Togo, Dahomey, Nigeria, and Angola" 
who were of Mandinka origin.''” 

However, exploring the various ethnic groups around the Senegambia region is too broad 
to broach in this study. It is important to note that many who arrived on the shores of North 
America not only brought their musical traditions across the seas but also their innate ability to 
make significant changes in how they communicated with one another while creating a new 
identity, culture, and tradition. This cultural memory is significant to the implementation of a 
new genre of African American Muslim music because it not only memorializes the paths 
trodden by those who embrace the deen (religion), but it also opens new doors that show the 
indentations of life's experiences that can be shared with others. 

Though the enslaved passed through the door of no return, it is hypothesized "that a 
homogenous group arriving in South Carolina and Georgia first and in large numbers had an 
opportunity to establish their common speech and culture while later groups had to adjust."!!8 
The second arrival would give birth to a West African Muslim culture and expression that 
narrates the history of bondage and the history of survival through the medium of sound. Upon 
the ship's arrival, after the language and culture were rooted, "Angolans from [the] Gola region 
in Africa came through Charleston in greatest numbers in the early period (1716-44), and this 


influenced the Gullah name more than the Gola of Liberia."!!® The name describes the 
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descendants of West African Muslims, the Gullah Geechee. They are inhabitants of the land 
known as the Gullah Geechee Corridor, who speak a hybridized language of many African 
dialects and English. 

The point is that an environment can change cultural expressions, traditions, music, and 
language. The atmosphere of chattel slavery gave birth to and crystallized a new form of speech 
that was enshrined in West African Muslim traditions. It opened new portals of spiritual 
expression. For example, in Africa, the sacred and secular were interwoven in the sounds of their 
percussions, strings, and wind instruments. Music, thus, was an auditory expression of their 
spirituality. Exposure to the horrific conditions of enslavement and oppression was akin to an 
epigenetic reaction, causing one under the condition of subjugation to respond, thus altering how 
one's spirituality was expressed. 

The weight of oppression altered the spiritual expression of those enslaved. It is also clear 
that their new experiences altered their language or communication. This articulates that the 
institution of slavery altered states of being because their spiritual expressions and language were 
closely tied to music, and music captured life. To understand this scientifically, Dr. Lisa Miller, 
author of The Awakened Brain, states, Twenty-nine percent of a person's spirituality is heritable. 
In comparison, the environment determines seventy-one percent of spirituality.!?° Though this 
study addresses spirituality, it can easily be applied to language. American chattel slavery 
dominated the environment and worked as an agent to erase all things Muslim and African by 
extracting the African tongue. In doing so, the Gullah dialect was born. This is important because 
this new amalgamation of various African dialects and English was coded language, which the 


speakers only understood. After all, it maintained the vibration and sound of home. Only one 
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with ears tuned to African sensibilities could understand the tone. Speech, like the music, was 
born out of pain, yet it continued to fuel their purpose, which was liberation. 

Understanding the survival of the Gullah dialect opens the door to a better understanding 
of the survival of al-Islam in American music. Though those enslaved were forced to speak the 
language of the enslavers, evidence of their homeland lived in the sound. Author Lorenzo Dow 
Turner states in Africanisms in the Gullah Dialect that "When the African came to the United 
States and encountered in English certain sounds not present in his native language, he did what 
any other person to whom English was a foreign language would have done under similar 
circumstances, he substituted sounds from his language which appeared to him to resemble most 
closely those English sounds unfamiliar to him."!*! Turner attributes the survival of the Gullah 
dialect to its separation from sources that could corrupt the language. He notes, "It is reasonable 
to suppose that the African sounds would remain much longer in the speech of the Gullah 
Negroes than foreign sounds in the speech of other persons coming to America because of the 
Gullah's comparative isolation on the Sea Islands and peninsulas of South Carolina and 
Georgia."!”* The elements of al-Islam may remain in the language and music. However, isolation 
from others is not the cause for its stay. It was the intentional efforts to convert Africans to 
Christianity and erase any traces of African culture under the guise of civilization. This European 
Christianization of African language and culture was only topical while the germinating seed laid 
dormant, awaiting the tilling of the historical soil so its contributions could sprout again. 

Based upon Dr. Miller's findings, spirituality aligns with the age-old nature versus 


nurture debate. Though nature is often thought of as external stimuli, in this particular context, 
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"nature refers to how genetics influence an individual's personality, whereas nurture refers to 
how their environment (including relationships and experiences) impacts their development." !”7 
This means that spirituality, as expressed through the genre coined as the spirituals, was heavily 
influenced by the savage institution known as slavery. 

Linguistically, the word spiritual is derived from the word spiral, which means 
movement, direction, and influence. Through this lens, not only were the solemn notes, hums, 
and moans of servility musically spiritual, but all musical expressions were spiritual because they 
possessed a message of the moment and for generations. As told earlier, Africans embraced 
music in every aspect of life to consecrate moments from birth to the grave, and the griot and 
griotte were the primary narrators. Once trapped on American soil, the griots' role within the 
societal structure waned, but the communal musical exercise transferred potential energy to 
kinetic energy to break the clutches of oppression. 

Like the expressions of al-Islam and African cultural music and activities, there was an 
attempt to eradicate the African-ness of spirituals in the late 1800's. Unlike the bodies of human 
beings, music could not be shackled in chains and was sought after by whites as a source of 
entertainment and inspiration. Yet, the style in which African descendants sang their melodies 
was rendered barbaric to foreign ears. Rearrangements were made to the compositions to 
romanticize the melodies, making them more palatable to non-African/African American 
audiences to promote African American Christian religiosity. Also, the songs' themes carried the 


stories and plight of the people in the Bible. “Success of these songs is definitely linked to a 
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certain feeling of sympathy towards these oppressed and sorely tested folk.”!”4 However, African 
Americans began to distance themselves from the genre due to its association with slavery. 
James Cone, who is famously known as the father of Black Theology, introduces a new 
theory regarding negro spirituals and their relation to Christianity. Cone posits that the lyrical 
lamentations closely align with music as expressed in Africa and are devoid of tracts of 
Christianity despite their lyrical content. Following the trail blazoned by Cone, I will add that 
elements of al-Islam were engrained in the musical culture. Cone states, "The spirituals enabled 
blacks to retain a measure of African identity while living in the midst of American slavery, 
providing both the substance and the rhythm to cope with human servitude."!° This statement 
alone alludes to the utilization of spirituals as a coping mechanism and acceptance of the 
conditions and religion forced upon them. However, Cone goes further by stating that "African 
culture provided the form that made it impossible for black slaves to accept a religion that 
negated their being as defined by their African heritage."!”° These are bold statements by Cone, 
and he further asserts that “outwardly, the religion of the slaves seemed to be like the Christian 
religion as taught by the masters, but it was not. Religion is not a set of beliefs that people 
memorize, nor an ethical code of dos and don'ts that they learn from others. Rather, religion is 
wrought out of the experience of the people who encounter the divine amid historical 
realities."'?’ This means that the firmly held beliefs of the early generations of enslaved Africans 


and their descendants were cloaked in the language and rites mandated, yet the true meaning of 
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the songs they sang was colored in symbolism. Only those initiated to the true meaning 
understood the stories told. 

In Africa, song is inseparable from dance. As enslavement in America pressed on, 
families and communal ties were untethered, resulting in the lost knowledge and wisdom to be 
passed on to future generations. Subsequently, as Cone highlights, "The slaves were obliged to 
create a religion out of remnants that were available and useful, both African and Christian."!78 
However, I might add that the newly formed practices contained African traditions, Muslim 
ritual expressions, and Christian Biblical themes by which those oppressed identified. 

Analyzing the dance known as the ring shout gives us better insight into how the 
environment can alter a practice while passing the time erases it from consciousness. Also, by 
removing the centuries of soil that has covered up this historical artifact like a skilled 
archaeologist, we will feel the pulse of al-Islam in its movements. It is often said that the "slaves 
and many blacks after slavery understood and accepted Christianity through African forms, 
especially the ring shouts."!”? Though associated with African traditions, many writers 
intentionally or unintentionally did not mention al-Islam. The ring shout is a central practice by 
Muslims as a form of worship. The practice is known as "tawaf," and it is "derived from the 
Arabic verb taafa, which means to encircle something or to walk around something." 3° Tawaf is 
made around the Kaba, the sacred house in Mecca, during Umrah (a short pilgrimage), which is 
non-compulsory and can be taken at any time, or the Hajj, which is an obligatory pilgrimage and 


the fifth and final pillar in the faith of al Isam, observed during the twelfth month on the Islamic 
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calendar known as Dhul Hijja. As previously mentioned, the enslaved who arrived in Georgia 
and South Carolina were from various regions in West Africa but observant Muslims who would 
have been very familiar with the rites and rituals of their faith and the importance of maintaining 
them. 

Author Larry Hobbs began to braid the religiosity of the enslaved with their native tongue 
to fully understand their outward expressions in the new world. In his article, The Art of the Ring 
Shout, he states, The term shout may refer to the Afro-Arabic term saut, sometimes pronounced 
shout meaning fervent dance around the Kabaa in Mecca; however, for the Gullah Geechee 
along the coast of Georgia and South Carolina, it is connected to freedom. In addition to its 
meaning, it is a mixture of West African tribal practices, as well as North African Islamic 
practices, infused with Christian expression for the enslaved.!3! The importance of this 
movement is to demonstrate that even though the freedom to travel to the sacred house 
physically was no more, the mind, movement, and music were unencumbered by the hostility 
shown to them. Their connection to Allah remained rooted in their simple circular rotation. 

The blues, like many American musical expressions, is not often thought of when al- 
Islam and Muslims are mentioned. Sprouting out of the spirituals, the blues is sometimes 
considered the second generation of the enslaved descendant's musical expressions. Some will 
even contend that the spirituals and the blues were born simultaneously, yet the spirituals 
received their name first. This is expressed in Frederick Douglass's blues ethos when he 
references the ring shout and the content of the songs that accompanied the motion. As Douglas 


stood in the center and the participants moved around him, he stated, "They told a tale of woe 
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which was then altogether beyond my feeble comprehension; they were tones loud, long, and 
deep; they breathed a prayer and complaint of souls boiling over with the bitterest anguish. Every 


tone was a testimony against slavery and a prayer to God for deliverance from the chains."!°? 


Sterling Stuckey notes that the "attack on slavery came from the blues, not the spirituals." !°3 

Stuckey's statement implies that the spirituals were akin to passivity and the blues was 
open hostility to the institution of slavery and a call to action of the oppressed. Though it is a far 
cry to see the spirituals as passive, it is clear that al-Islam was the undertow of the music. Like 
spirituals, "the blues have roots stretching back into slavery days and even to Africa. Africanism 
of the blues is related to the functional character of West African Music,” meaning that music is 
at the core of daily life.!*+ Blues music, therefore, blends the secular with the sacred, navigating 
around the barriers placed to deter hope and arrest progress. 

Because the deen of al-Islam was embedded into the West African culture, it should 
come as no surprise that its DNA is found in what is considered an American musical 
expression. Paul Oliver, author of Savannah Syncopators: African Retentions in the Blues, states, 
"The blues is rooted in what he termed the Savanna hinterland, from Senegambia through Mali, 
Northern Ghana, Niger, and Northern Nigeria." !*> It was found in the vocalist's singing styles 
and the artist's instrumentation. It is worth noting that the merging of West African, North 
African, and Arab musical styles is also detected in the blues compositions. These traces of 
Islamic impressions are covert yet easily noticed by one with a trained ear as the musical trends 
pre- and post-al-Islam are followed to and through the lands where the inhabitants accepted the 


faith. However, the rites and overt acts of faith that pertain to the deen of al-Islam and its relation 
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to the blues were once lost treasures until historian and scholar Sylvianne Diouf uncovered the 
relation. 

In her book Servants of Allah, Diouf illustrates how the spirit of sadaqa, a voluntary 
charity in al-Islam, survived. It survived by utilizing a "Gullah song [to carry] the memory of the 
saraka into the twentieth century."!°6 Over time, as the Gullah customs and traditions formed, 
saraka were rice cakes gifted to children on Friday, the day of congregational prayer known as 
jum’ah. Saraka was also given out during "funerals, baptisms, or whenever the believer wants to 
do good."!3” In addition to the song and charitable act that archived the presence of al-Islam 
along the Gullah Geechee corridor, churches were constructed, and grave sites were made to face 
east toward the Kaaba or the sacred house in Mecca. These acts give invaluable information on 
how enslaved Africans and their descendants maintained their observance of al-Islam under the 
auspices of Christianity. In life and death, they left evidence for future generations to learn more 
about their lives, the role of al-Islam, and its impact on their protest and progress in America. 

Amongst the rare findings of al-Islam's connection to the blues are the similarities of the 
athan and a musical style known as the hollers. Though often compared to the call-and-response 
musical engagements that require participation from an audience, the field holler is a work song, 
and its focus is solely on the singer. Like the athan, the field holler has rising and falling notes 
that conjure emotions and call listeners to act towards a cause. The only difference between the 
two was the action to which it was inviting the ears it fell upon. Despite its message, Diouf and 


other musicologists have successfully traced the scream of the worker in the field to Bilal's call 
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to prayer in the desert of Arabia. The findings were traced in an early recording by musicologist 
Alan Lomax called the Levee-Camp Holler. 

"Levee camps were temporary settlements erected along the Mississippi River from 
roughly 1880 to 1940 to support the construction, repair, and enlargement of the great earthen 
levees that run along both sides of the river's banks."!** These were places where arduous work 
was performed, causing the workforce despair and dispiritedness under demoralizing conditions. 
The holler was the fuel needed to aid those doing the tumultuous tasks. The holler was the 
singer's “personal appeal to Mister Cholly, the one who hires, fires, pays, or doesn't pay him."!%? 
Alan Lomax states in his classic writing titled The Land Where the Blues Began, “the [mu’athan] 
calls the faithful to worship in this fashion, the farmer drives his animals with such tunes, women 
rock their babies and keen their dead in this mode, the lover serenades his sequestered sweetheart 
in this way.”!“° In his recording, which bears the name "Levee Camp Holler" and was taken 
from a prison in Mississippi, the holler is almost an exact match to the athan, and “‘it is [difficult] 
to distinguish when the call to prayer ends and the holler [begins]."!*' These studies show how 
al-Islam continues to live in American musical expressions; however, to the untrained ear, its 
origin is indistinguishable. 

The Gullah dialect and its traditions opened portals of valuable information regarding the 
influence of West African Islam on the spirituals and the blues. Retracing the journey of 
enslaved Africans back to the continent and studying their religious and spiritual practices, 


music, and instrumentation, along with their spoken language and modes of communication, 
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gives a better understanding of African American music in North America. Continuing this 
trend, the origin of jazz is found buried in the language of several ethnic groups who were 
Muslims, brought to the Sea Islands of Georgia and South Carolina against their will. 

Jazz music succeeded the blues and gained popularity around World War I or the 
"Roaring Twenties, a decade that witnessed unprecedented economic growth and prosperity in 
the United States."'*? Known for its improvisational style and the musician's extemporaneous 
changes as they interacted with the audience, jazz was extremely popular amongst the African 
American community. It could challenge the norm and cross barriers in style, aiding African 
Americans in railing against the societal norms of systemic oppression by actively calling for 
change. 

Jazz and its boldness towards change can be traced to the enslaved African dialects of the 
Wolof and Hausa tribes. As expressed in the previous chapter, the Wolof and Hausa were 
observant of al-Islam traditions and combined music and poetry with daily activities. The Wolof 
used the word jas, which means to mix up, while the Hausa word jaiza carries the meaning of the 
sound of drum beats."!*? Scholars in the various African dialects attribute both words to the 
formation of what would later be known as jazz music because of the implied characteristics of 
each word. To add to the linguistic origins of jazz, it is important to note that waka, a style of 
music that was common amongst Hausa and Yoruba tribes and comprised of songs that were 
initially "religious in sentiment and meant for the spiritual inspiration of participants in 


[religious] ceremonies,” diverted from its religious bend, moving towards secular themes while 
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heavily concentrating on the drums.'** Connections like these continue to show the direct impact 
that Muslims had on creating the American musical soundscape and how its contributions 
continue to live today. 

Returning to the 1920s is worth mentioning because it was also named the Renaissance. 
The time witnessed a boom in African American culture, with art, music, poetry, dance, and 
theatre at an apex. With a global economic surge, "1910 throughout the 1930s was hailed as the 
cultural and artistic revival of black America."!*° Along with this period being given the 
Renaissance label, Harlem was also dubbed the black Mecca. The significance of this label 
returns Muslims to the place where the first revelation of the Qur'an was revealed. It also alludes 
to success and achievement tied to the place where the music, arts, trade, and culture flourished 
as people from different places and different worldviews intersected, causing the economy to 
swell. Mecca was the place where the individuals enslaved in Georgia directed their churches, 
and it was the place in which the graves of their dead faced their final repose. Mecca represents 
success in life and the success promised when death comes. The word Mecca directs African 
Americans back to the origins of the faith held by the approximately forty percent of Muslims 
who are the foreparents to the arts and culture they love. Though the origin of the name may not 
scream al-Islam to someone who isn't an adherent of the faith or familiar with the land in which 
the formation began, it is clear that by analyzing words used, conclusive results are derived 


regarding Muslim contributions to the arts. 
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As jazz progressed throughout the North American diaspora, it became associated with 
black identity and a movement against the oppressive systems that denied blacks or African 
Americans equality and equity. Like the musical genres before it, the elements of jazz influenced 
and captured snapshots of the culture in which it was deeply embedded. Jazz formed a movement 
by which many Muslims orchestrated the sounds that echoed in the venues and across the 
airwaves. Outside of Black Mecca or the Harlem Renaissance, "1940 is essential for 
understanding the links between jazz and experimentation with Islamic influences among black 
musicians and Malcolm Little/Malcolm X's dynamic involvement with jazz, Christianity, and 
Islam during World War II,” the golden age of African American Islam.'*° 

This time in America was a time of Pan-Africanism or a call to unify descendants from 
Africa. As can be quickly gleaned from this clarion call, it is a re-connection to the traditions of 
the lands from which one's foreparents arrived. As northern cities like Boston were the bearers of 
the success of the growing musical movement, it was primarily individuals who left the South for 
better opportunities and to release themselves from the stranglehold of oppressive Jim Crow 
laws. These individuals came from where the Muslims' strong vibration was detected in the work 
songs, the field hollers, the spirituals, and the blues, such as "North Carolina but also from South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana [and they] had the greatest impact on the links between jazz 
and Islam."!47 
The period spoken of is called the black Atlantic, which carries tones connecting African 


Americans to the trans-Atlantic Slave trade. However, the black Atlantic was not a movement 


towards bondage; it was a movement towards liberation. Though the descendants of Africans 
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were emancipated on paper, their lived experiences showed otherwise. Jazz musicians filled the 
gaps in assuring worthiness, affirming identity, and strengthening communal relationships when 
many churches were not politically or socially engaged. Engagement should have encouraged 
those inclined to challenge the existing norms. As a result, "for many blacks in the jazz world, 
their experimentation in jazz as black Christians influenced their black Atlantic religious 
consciousness and led to their first encounter with Islam during World War II."!*8 

Like the music of Islamic West Africa, the sacred and secular were intertwined, and the 
tradition of musical embeddedness traveled across the Atlantic and melded with the spirituals 
and the blues. Similarly, jazz and its offerings followed the tempo and rhythm set, and its fans, 
too, saw the "improvisation in jazz performances as a sacred ritual act in which jazz musicians, 
dancers, and fans use music to engage in spiritually inspired expressions."!*? The spirituals were 
enlivened; the blues, "which was derived from mysticism involving blue indigo, which was used 
and worn by many West African cultures in death and bereavement ceremonies," carried the 
spirit of a revival and resurrection of the musical display of spirituality, leadership, and 
activism.'°° Al-Islam directly or indirectly led the way toward internal and external peace; 
however, its contributions have quickly moved to the footnotes within the pages of history. 
However, it is because of the footnotes that history can be explored further. 

Not only was the Islamic influence of jazz instrumental in urging people to action to 
combat injustices at home, but it also captured the attention of leaders within the United States 


government. They viewed it as a viable source to reinterpret the image of America and injustice 
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abroad. They were known as Jazz Ambassadors, whose mission was to "deflect the stigma of 
violent white supremacy during the civil rights movement and to improve America's diplomatic 
and cultural image during the Cold War."'*! Dizzy Gillespie, who was heavily influenced by and 
considered converting to al-Islam, participated in traveling around the world to showcase 
American artistry and peace. Throughout Gillespie's travels, many places from which the 
enslaved were abducted, he noted a striking resemblance in the instruments they played and their 
musicianship. 

One of the most influential jazz musicians, John Coltrane, followed Gillespie's footsteps. 
Though not a Muslim, Coltrane was heavily influenced by the vibration of al-Islam through his 
closeness to Malcolm X. In his recording, A Love Supreme, Coltrane unabashedly explores self- 
purification and Sufi mysticism while incorporating Islamic themes and African polyrhythms in 
his improvisation.'** He successfully braided the foundational themes of al-Islam, which inspired 
hope and strength as Islamic themes did for our ancestors while keeping the heartbeat of the 
music alive with Allah at the center. John Coltrane was bold in his spiritual expression, as the 
notes from his saxophone danced around the vocalist as a ring shout while they chanted A Love 
Supreme. However, Coltrane's band pivots when A Love Supreme becomes Allah Supreme, 
“delivering a sound of Islam to the world of American Music.”!* 

Like jazz, Islam has existed in hip-hop music and culture since its inception. The 
relationship was so apparent that “hip-hop journalist Harry Allen called Islam the unofficial 


religion of hip-hop.”!** Not only was Islam present, but connections to Africa and African 
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traditions could be gleaned through the portals of the art and culture. In the mid-1980s and early 
1990s, many rap artists abandoned adorning gold chains and began to wear African 
paraphernalia or iconography. African medallions in red, black, green, and sometimes gold were 
most prevalent. These colors were emblazoned with the symbol of the African continent.!> 
Within the colors was the story of Africans and their descendants. The green symbolized the 
land, while black represented the people who inhabited it. The red symbolized the bloodshed 
during colonization, and Africa’s mineral resource was depicted in the gold.'°° The medallions 
were more than a fashion statement in hip-hop culture; they represented an identity that predated 
chattel slavery and oppression in North America. It was akin to the gnawa musicians' connection 
to Bilal and Mali before becoming enslaved. The iconography amplified self-dignity, black 
pride, and a sense of African-ness, which evolved African American cultural expression and 
identity.!>” 

Hip-hop is an amalgamation of the African American music genres that predated it. It is 
the most recent to be created in the 1970s in New York. Though the youngest in the North 
American musical tradition, some writers assert it is one of the oldest. Patricia Tang, author of 
The Rapper as Modern Griot: Reclaiming Ancient Traditions, states, “Rap music was born in 
Africa, grown in America, and it went around the world to come back to Africa like a 
boomerang.”’!°* Tang asserts this by likening the rapper to the jeli or griot within West African 


traditions. The importance of this correlation is to illuminate the rapper’s role as a modern-day 


griot. Their role was to report the facts regarding the community and society. They represented 
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the voice and consciousness of the people. They were expected to be “lyrically [and] 
linguistically fluent [and] he or she is expected to testify [and] speak the truth, to com[e] wit[h] it 
in no uncertain terms.”!>? 

As hip-hop evolved, speaking the truth in no uncertain terms blurred the lines between its 
sacred message and secular purpose. Like the blues, its sacredness belied in its importance, 
value, and impact, while its secular characteristics revolved around communicating in a language 
that was understood by the current generation. Though criticized for being devoid of 
musicianship and instrumentation, hip-hop in the mid-1970s and early 1980s captured the state 
of the times vocally and through the images displayed in the music videos. During those times, 
profanity and sexual innuendos were absent, while the vibrations of self and political advocacy 
were salient. Rap was the medium used to resist the subjugation of working-class African 
Americans while addressing social, economic, and political issues to unify the voices of its 
audience.!© It was both secular and sacred, though religion, the holy or divine, was not central. 
Identity, personhood, equity, and liberation were the focus. However, the potency of the message 
waned for some as messages perceived as vulgar waxed. 

The new trend of explicative lyrics led to questions about rappers’ authenticity, especially 
those who were Muslims. “For many fans of the 80s and 90s, hip-hop was the first, thrilling 
exposure to Muslim culture and the religion of Islam,” but the lyrics and images acted as agents 


that sullied the religious and spiritual essence of the music.'©! As elucidated in the previous 
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chapters, authenticity is determined by how Muslims embody the guidance in the Sacred Qur’an 
instead of merely professing faith with their tongues. For the Sacred Text, ask, Oh you who 
believe, why do you say that which you do not do? Grievously odious is it in the sight of Allah 
that you say that which you do not do.!? 

Alexander Crooke and Raphael Travis Jr., authors of The Healing Power of Hip-Hop, 
state that hip-hop culture at its core is built on values of social justice, peace, respect, self-worth, 
community, and having fun; however, the lyrical content devolved with the glorification of 
violence, substance use, and gender discrimination.!® The authors illustrate that despite the 
delivery of some of hip-hop’s content, its social, therapeutic, and clinical use must not be 
discarded. Due to the efforts of hip-hop fans who happen to be clinicians, models of care were 
created, and the genre has been accepted by “school counselors, psychologists, and social 
workers who have normalized the option of integrating hip-hop into mental health strategies.”!™ 
Hip-Hop Therapy (HHT), created by Dr. Edgar H. Tyson, is the oldest therapeutic framework 
that “takes on what is relevant to the client, reimagines the applicability and procedural 
processes, and discards the rest” to process grief and trauma.'® Aligning with the guidance of 
the Sacred Qur’an, HHT is a “Culturally relevant remix of therapeutic conceptions that 
revitalizes the many merits of established forms that have traditionally overlooked 
disenfranchised populations.”!® It aligns with the example demonstrated by Prophet 


Muhammad, which is to engage in the best of the culture without sacrificing one’s Muslim 
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identity or authenticity. The integration of hip-hop in clinical settings to address trauma and 
provide care validates that the music born out of oppressive circumstances served as medicine 
long before the scientific world became aware of its medicinal properties. However, reframing 
the lyrical content and images is necessary to increase impact and heal clients. For the Muslim 
rapper, the modern-day griot, the soundscapes must become the clinical setting just as the whole 
world is a masjid. Approaching their content this way will amplify its sacredness while 
demonstrating that they are masters in the language of the culture and can speak the truth as 


Prophet Muhammad with the text of the Sacred Qur’an as the guide. 
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Chapter 5 
The Science of Sound and Its Spiritual Dimension 

I can only discuss music holistically by describing the source from which music is 
derived. The source that evolves music from the intangible to tangible existence is the element of 
sound. Sound, like most words, has multiple meanings and is often associated with noise or 
things that are heard or experienced by the medium of the ears. In addition to sound's interaction 
with the human sense of hearing, it can also be felt, thus interacting with the sense of touch; 
however, the sense of hearing does not have to be involved for an individual to experience 
music. Kim Cannan, author of How Music Heals Us: Music, the Mind, and the Metaphysical, 
asserts, "Even those whose hearing and other senses are challenged are capable of feeling and 
sensing vibrations.””!°7 

A perfect illustration of these descriptions is examining an individual without the ability 
to hear to understand better their experience with sound and its impact on their lives. Though the 
science of sound and its effect on those without hearing is replete, it is too extensive to discuss in 
this project. It is important to note that even though an individual may lack the ability to hear, 
they can experience sound as someone who can listen to it. For example, "It is a misconception 
that [people with hearing loss] can't or do not participate in and enjoy music. Musicians with 
hearing loss use the vibration of their instrument, and deaf singers like Mandy Harvey stand 
barefoot on the floor to feel these vibrations.”'©8 This fact elucidates that all human beings can 


relate to sound, even those with mild or severe hearing impairment. Sound and sound alone 
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amplifies personhood, whether one actively engages in music or is unaware of sound's influence 
and impact. 

As demonstrated, sound is beyond hearing and is anchored in feelings and emotions. In 
addition to the description of sound above, it also relates to overall wellness, safety, security, and 
wholeness. Therefore, the foundational nature of sound is linked to the holistic health and fitness 
of an individual and the communities where they live. The online etymology dictionary describes 
sound as an adjective that connotes free of defect or injury, having complete faculties, and not 
diseased.'©’ Examining this description makes it much easier to conceptualize sound as a vaccine 
and pure medicine. In addition to its protective nature, sound can shape and mold our thinking to 
inform how we interact with the world. 

Utilizing definitions and descriptions to accent the notion that sound impacts thinking and 
informs actions requires probing the idea of personhood. As stated earlier in the chapter, sound 
informs personhood. Those who understood this the most were the constructors or influencers of 
the English language. For example, quite often, an individual is referred to as a person, and the 
plural form of the word is persons. By dissecting the word, its vibration is exposed, thus showing 
its pure meaning. 

The word person is a construction of the prefix per- and a derivative of the word sound. A 
person is, therefore, much more than a word and captures the unique characteristics of a human 
being. The prefix "per" is defined as through, by means of, by way of, or by extension of.!”° 
Though the English word sound is not prominently written in the word person, its suffix “son” is 


derived from the thirteenth-century word sounen which is to produce vibrations that affect the 
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ear, and its Latin counterpart sonare which means to sound and make a noise.'”! Upon analyzing 
the construction and meaning of a person, one can surmise that by thoroughly observing human 
life, we find that it is a life grounded in sound. 

However, despite sound's impact on creating and animating life, throughout time, some 
practitioners of kalam (Islamic theology), Muslim scholars, authors, and adherents of the faith 
have adopted the position that music is to be shunned and excised as a practice. The potentiality 
of harm is referenced and considered more significant than any benefit derived from its use. 
Though this position defies the history of sound throughout the Arabian peninsula pre- and post- 
revelation of the Qur'an, it obscures its holistic use throughout the continent of Africa and other 
parts of the world. The attempts are to invalidate its therapeutic nature within the lived 
experiences of enslaved Africans in North America. At the same time, contentious discussions 
continue to enliven debates amongst those whose stance on the topic remains immotile. Along 
with introducing the science surrounding music, theological concepts will be drawn from the 
ayat of the Qur'an, allowing them to communicate with one another. The Qur'an is a living 
document, and its guidance continues to govern the lives of humankind. In the spirit of 
addressing music as a spiritual modality for African American Muslims, the divine light of the 
Qur’an is consulted and deliberated upon to comprehend the intended message while accruing 
and exercising wisdom as the message 1s applied in a communal and societal context. 

Music and its use as a spiritual practice in al-Islam is often equated to aesthetic 
practitioners and mystics known as Sufis. Historically, Sufis identified themselves as Muslims 


who desired to draw nearer to Allah through prayer, meditation, and contemplation. In doing so, 
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supererogatory litanies were recited, including music to aid them in spiritual exploration and 
transformation. 

Despite the intent, their rituals and practices drew stark criticism from individuals and 
groups who were more conservative, traditional, or orthodox in their rites of worship and 
outward expression of their faith. For centuries, Sufism has been attacked by Muslims and non- 
Muslims because of the outward expressions of faith through song, dance, poetry, asceticism, 
and literature that guide the adherents. Some have viewed these practices as fabrications within 
the faith tradition of al-Islam. However, followers of the Sufi Orders argue that their practice is 
deeply rooted in the Sacred Scriptures of the Qur’an and the tradition of Prophet Muhammad. In 
the book Early Islamic Mysticism: Sufi, Qur’an, Poetic and Theological Writings, author 
Michael A. Sells reports, “From the perspective of Sufism, it makes little sense to single out a 
few passages from the Qur’an as mystical; Sufis view their thought and way of life as Qur’anic 
in every sense.”!”* A Sufi's life is a journey to be closer to G-d following the instructions in the 
revealed book, which states, "Here is a book We have sent down unto thee, full of blessings, that 
they may meditate on its signs, and that people of understanding may receive admonition.”!” 

Amongst the Sufi practices that were and continue to be highly criticized is the musical 
offering known as sama’. Though highly criticized outside of the Sufi traditions, "it is commonly 
stated in Sufi texts that music is never permissible for all ... and must be evaluated like anything 
else for its ethical content."!”4 The reasoning for the guidance within the text is that the authors 


recognize the power of sound. Like other created matter, sound misused and weaponized will 
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manipulate humankind away from Allah's guidance, thus creating rancor and turmoil that births 
societal destruction. 

Ethics, though often interchanged with morality, refers to rules provided by an external 
source, such as codes of conduct in workplaces or principles in religions. The lens of the Qur'an 
is the external source to analyze sama’. Sama’ describes several things in al-Islam. Within the 
Sufi traditions, "it connotes hearing with the ear of the heart, an attitude of reverently listening to 
music and the singing of mystical poetry with the intent of increasing awareness and 
understanding of the divine."'’> As elucidated in the opening paragraphs of this chapter, one can 
hear without using the auditory nerves within the human ear to translate sound. Sound can pierce 
our human sensitivities in search of the heart because the heart is a portent of the place where 
ethics is rooted and manifested. If the human heart is pure, the ethics espoused in the Qur'an can 
be heard regardless of where the music reverberates. 

An example is how Allah sent the message to Prophet Muhammad and how it was 
received. Allah instructs humankind, "Verily, this is a revelation from the Lord of the worlds. 
With it came down the Spirit of faith and truth to your heart and mind that thou mayest admonish 
in the perspicuous Arabic tongue."!”° It is important to emphasize that the revelation first 
penetrated the heart and then transformed Prophet Muhammad's mind, thus granting him the 
ability to express the divine message in a language that the people understood. If the message 
was understood, Allah's mode would have proved effective. Therefore, sama’ as a musical 
expression must also puncture the sensitivities of the heart before the mind understands and the 


body reacts. 
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The Sufis ground their activities in the sacred text of the Qur'an. One of Allah's attributes 
enshrined in the Qur'an is the All-Hearing (As-Sami'). Whether words are spoken or mere 
thoughts, Allah hears and understands. In addition to hearing our thoughts, Allah informs us in 
the final revelation that “Allah knoweth well all the secrets of the heart.”!’” Again, the heart is 
the focal point of protection; however, if the heart is corrupt, the mind is unprotected, allowing 
human action to be manipulated and guided by the source that controls the heart. 

Sama’ is the use of sound, whether vocalized or engineered with instrumentation, to attain 
a higher spiritual sense, experience Allah's presence, protect one from extremes, and inform our 
footsteps throughout all life's matters. Even though the intent is to draw nearer to the Creator of 
the heavens and earth, one can be shielded from the divine light and misguided if one does not 
have a heart inclined towards righteous deeds. The critics of sama’ amplify this message with the 
understanding that the bending notes and the wavy inflections of the voice can disrupt the 
connection between Allah and initiates in al-Islam, resulting in their advocacy for aborting the 
practice. The concerns were amidst a cacophony of narrations that advocated for censorship 
because it was believed that “singing sprouts hypocrisy in the heart as rain sprouts herbs and 
greens.”!78 

Because music can be weaponized, the point espoused by the critics is not taken lightly. 
The proponents of sama’ knowing its implications have clearly stated that the sounds must be 
ethical, whereas it doesn't disrupt one's homeostasis or peace. Therefore, in regards to hearing 
Allah's call and strengthening our connection to divine inspiration, proclaimers of the universal 


sonic language are strengthened by the text of the Qur'an that states, "Or have they a ladder by 
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which they can climb up to heaven and listen to its secrets? Then let such a listener of theirs 
produce a manifest proof."'’? This verse speaks to those who seek to fabricate Allah’s signs by 
capturing a portion of it and then distorting it to bolster their ambitions. However, its intended 
purpose and meaning will always escape them. 

Though the religious art form sama’ was coined after the sense of hearing and striving to 
evolve and elevate as a spiritual being, embattled voices echo that sama’ was not commanded by 
the Qur’an or the Sunnah (the Prophetic tradition of Prophet Muhammad).!*° Though the vitriol 
towards it intensified throughout the centuries, it is essential to note that those identical voices 
state that the early generation of Muslims, those who are "reputable people of good character 
whose sincerity cannot be doubted, [engaged in sama]’.”!*! Those voices also stated that "their 
hearts [would] melt when listening to good poetic verses sung by those who shared their feelings 
[which] caused them to produce writings full of anecdotes describing the great power of 
sama’.”!8? Despite its incredible liberating power, opposition was formed to limit the use of 
music, even though adherents of the faith experience many benefits by playing and listening to 
these sacred sounds. 

“According to Ibn Taymiyyah, a renowned classical scholar, and theologian in al-Islam, 
“Sufi masters from the first three centuries stayed away from sama’.”!®? The change was drastic 
when juxtaposed with the initial acceptance of sama’. Yet, as the aggressive stance weakened, 
parameters were set in place that were designed to combat the weaponization or misuse of music 


while allowing sound to be utilized to uplift and inspire those in need. The restrictions were 
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trifold, which stated that the "sama’ must have the time, the place, and the brethren.” '** These 
conditions or restrictions highlighted that the time, the place, and the audience who are receiving 
the sama’ are essential because either can alter the intended purpose, thus transforming time to an 
inappropriate time, place to a sinful place, and audience to a cult. During this period, "both the 
singer and the listener had to be sincere [and] devoted." '85 This formula aligned with the 
vibratory prescription within the pages of the Qur'an and the ayat (verses) of creation. It would 
also prove to be a shifa (prescription and healing) for the enslaved Africans when they 
encountered physical, mental, and emotional brutality. Still, their sama’ emboldened and 
invigorated a liberating spirit that continues to operate today. 

Humankind often has a prejudice towards things they don't know. This means they 
abstain from or mystify it to understand it more. Regarding music, both were exercised because 
the learned and unlearned within Muslim societies recognized the changes in human behavior 
but could not differentiate or discern the outer form from its unique and interior function. 
Because of the misunderstanding of music, covert and overt acts were launched to hamstring any 
musical involvement, and the greatest amongst them was to interpret the language of the Qur'an 
to invalidate the use of music, label it as haram (prohibited), and cite the secondary source of 
religious texts used by Muslims known as hadiths (reported sayings of Prophet Muhammad) to 
corroborate claims of the Prophet's objection. This operation was executed as a way to validate 
their position. 

Volumes were written, and debates have transpired to advocate for or against injecting 
music into the lives of Muslims. After centuries of analyzing the topic and despite the intellectual 
study and use during the formative years of expansion during the golden era of music in 
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Baghdad, the debate continues even though sacred sounds are still heard no matter where 
Muslims are.'®° One of the reasons for this is that a command in the Qur'an to abstain from 
listening to music is nonexistent. The Qur'an "does not directly mention the status of music."'®” 
Though nonexistent, ayat has been adverted to as an effort to justify and beguile. In doing so, 
false narratives were placed on the word of Allah to color music negatively. 

As disparagers of music caution against its use due to the advertent or inadvertent 
potentiality of harm, it is also wise to exert equal attention to the damage that can be caused 
when Allah's guidance is weaponized. The Qur'an admonishes, "As to the Thamud, we gave 
them guidance, but they preferred blindness to guidance."!®* This ayah demonstrates that Allah 
sends guidance, but those to whom it is sent refuse to adhere to it, denying the favors bestowed 
upon them. When this is done, the scheme of Shaytan (Satan) is activated to inverse Allah's 
instruction, therefore making righteous deeds appear as heinous acts. In this sense, ill-intentioned 
individuals allow vague interpretations to usurp wise scriptural application. The Qur’an advises 
Prophet Muhammad, “Say, truly Allah leaveth to stray whom He will, but He guideth to Himself 
those who turn to Him in penitence.”’'®’ Incorporating sound to draw nearer to Allah aids one's 
spiritual expression and provides comfort and healing in the material world. 

An oft-repeated ayah of the Qur’an that is cited as a command against music states, “But 
there are among [human beings], those who purchase idle tales without knowledge to mislead 
from the path of Allah and throw ridicule on the path, for such there will be a humiliating 


penalty.”!°° The Arabic phrase used for idle tales is lahwal hadith. As previously mentioned 
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regarding the life of Prophet Muhammad, hadiths are sayings, reports, and narratives written to 
give deeper insight into his application in and instruction of the deen. While hadiths are used to 
elucidate the guidance of the Qur'an that is vague to the reader, a large amount of the Muslim 
community worldwide rarely cite them or avoid them since the hadith literature arrived 
approximately one hundred and fifty years after Prophet Muhammad's death. Because of the 
lapse in time between his death and the appearance of the hadiths, some Muslims approach them 
with caution, while others view them as coequal to the Qur'an. However, the Qur'an admonishes, 
"Woe to those who write the book with their own hands and then say this is from Allah."'?! In 
the ayah above, the word takes on the adjective lahwal, which describes false, misleading, 
distracting amusements and fruitless conversations, thus shifting and transposing the intended 
purpose of the language to a nefarious meaning. Concerning lahwal hadith, the meaning was 
subverted by stating “that among all the explanations of the term lahwal hadith, the most 
appropriate explanation is ghina, and this is the position of the companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad and their students.”!”” 

Similar to sama’, ghina is a term used to describe a style or genre of music. Some 
nuances inform the style used, and the greatest amongst them is whether it is being utilized in/or 
for secular or religious purposes. Sama' is the genre or style labeled religious or spiritual in its 
content, often used by those inclined to mysticism or asceticism. In contrast, however, ghina has 
more of a secular use and is associated with vocal or instrumentation designed to divert attention 
away from Allah. Even with the nuance, the terms are sometimes interchanged in religious and 


secular settings. It is important to note that unlike sama’, which is mentioned often in the Qur'an 
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in various forms connoting hearing and reciting, the term ghina is not cited within the pages of 
the Qur'an. However, lahwal hadith is stated to denote ghina, and this gross misrepresentation is 
found in the hadiths. Reports purport the impermissibility of music. Statements like, "I swear by 
the One other than whom there is no G-d that it refers to ghina” edify the arguments against 
music.!*? In addition to the hadiths, scholars have written tafseer (explanations) of the Qur'an to 
weigh in on the topic. Ibn Kathir writes in his Tafseer that many of those who knew or met any 
of the companions of Prophet Muhammad viewed lahwal hadith as a censure of music and 
song.'** I contest that though it was their view and the adopted view of their contemporaries, the 
text of the Qur'an does not support it. This fact connects adherents in al-Islam to the spirit of the 
message, which is to seek the means of approaching Him and to strive with might and main in 
His cause that you may prosper.!”> The Qur'an invites all to dawn the habit of righteousness in all 
endeavors. Regardless of the title, music is not exempt from the invitation. Whether it is 
instrumental or vocal and used to promote immorality, then it is prohibited. Otherwise, there is 
no definite mention in the Sacred Text.!”° 

Sound is ever-present and inescapable. Even before a child is welcomed by their parents, 
sound is the catalyst that ignites growth during birth. Before birth, "a baby will have heard 
sounds in utero gurgling through their amniotic fluid, [and] on arrival, the child’s musical skills 
will be surprisingly developed.”’'®’ This scientific finding amplifies the point that people are 


informed by sound. 
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As illustrated in this chapter, attempts were and continue to be made throughout the 
Muslim world to invalidate its beneficial properties. This phenomenon is not unique to the faith 
of al-Islam or lands where Muslims reside; it also plagues the Western world. Michael Spitzer, 
the author of The Musical Human: A History of Life on Earth, demonstrates that unlike music 
and the African experience, “a Western child’s gradual shift from musical participation to 
passive listening is emblematic of what happened to Western music as a whole as it broke away 
from music’s continental shelf.”!?* In this statement, Spitzer stresses that music should not be 
something one performs or listens to when time allows; however, it should be incorporated into 
all activities. By having a passive response to music in the West, he alludes to the hampered 
growth of the human spirit and waned resiliency compared to the East. 

John Blacking, the author of How Musical is Man, offers another perspective and 
portrays a clearer image of the formation of the sounds of enslaved Africans in North America 
and the music of their descendants. Blacking asserts, "Music confirms what is already present in 
society and culture, and it adds nothing new except sound patterns."!? These words show that 
music is cultural and a culture with a heartbeat. It animates the pain and suffering while 
conjuring the energy for strength. It broadcasts one's innermost feelings, providing just enough 
space to be vulnerable while inviting others to do the same. 

In the context of chattel slavery, music was shifa or a healing. In addition to its 
functioning as medicine, it corroborated the Venda view, the ethnic group from West Africa, that 
music is essential for the very survival of man's humanity.”°° The primary and succeeding 


generations understood the power of sound, and their cultural genes expressed and responded 
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like white blood cells to stave off the impurities of an infectious society. Music was the remedy 
for maintaining personhood. It was akin to taking over-the-counter medication because it wanes 
the symptoms of an illness. However, an in-depth understanding of why it works is unknown to 
some. 

Music's healing effects are well-researched and expected to have been used in medical 
therapies in ancient Egyptian civilizations. The earliest Islamic example of its use within a 
Muslim society occurred in the tenth century. "Ibn Sina, physician, and philosopher, attempted to 
deal with unseen illnesses previously ignored, notably the pain associated with love."”°! Sina's 
premise for his work was that even though an illness was unseen and its cause was undetected, a 
cure at best and an alleviation at least could still be found. His work evolved into modern-day 
musicology. Musicology is "the clinical and evidence-based use of music interventions to 
accomplish individualized goals within a therapeutic relationship," Sina led the way in 
understanding music's effects on various conditions.”°” His research and practice revolutionized 
the field of medicine as he audaciously claimed, “The most effective method in medical 
treatment is listening to music.””°? Though this fact runs counter to the scriptural weaponization 
against sound, it proves that not only were results found within the health of the society when 
music was used, but astounding discoveries in the aid to an individual’s physical and mental 


health were also seen. 
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Though labeled a distraction and misleading, Sama’ was used in Sufi rituals for physical 
and mental therapy and was the leading factor in music therapy in the medieval era.” It is 
essential to highlight that within the medical and therapeutic context, distraction was not an 
impairment to the healing process but quickened the results. Pain and discomfort, whether 
physical or emotional, triggered thoughts and those negative thoughts became the fertile ground 
for increased pain and discomfort. However, with the aid of music, it disrupted the current 
thought patterns of the patients "to assuage anxiety, emotional disorders, and chronic pain as 
well as increase the quality of life."?"° 

Music also regenerates individual and cultural memory. It allows the mind to revisit 
places where the body cannot go. Whether it's depression, Alzheimer’s disease, or dementia, 
music has been proven beneficial in generating the voice within. German philosopher Immanuel 
Kant called music the quickening art because it releases kinetic energy in the mind and body, 
triggering responses that may have seemed dormant or lost forever.””° In the case of dementia 
patients, evidence is seen when music is played through headphones, thus bringing patients to the 
now through music's power.”’’ However, what was once thought of as impossible is commonly 
used throughout the field of medicine. The sonic waves of voice and instrumentation have 
withstood scrutiny while boosting physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual resiliency. It is 
evident now more than ever that an African American Musical soundscape must follow the trails 
blazoned by those before them while entraining the hearts and minds of those who encounter 


their sound to all things righteous and good. 
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In Arabic, prohibited food and activities are categorized as haram. Within certain Islamic 
circles, practices, and thought, music, too, is characterized as such. Though alternatives have 
been presented to counter the narratives of prohibition and offer a holistic approach to music, I 
think it is essential to not only view sound as any other part of Allah's creation but also to 
reframe our thinking on challenging the haram label that the critics have meticulously inscribed 
on it. 

The word haram is not static in its meaning or description. In addition to impermissible 
and prohibited definitions, it carries the meaning and description of inviolable and sacred. An 
example is found in the name of the House of Worship, to which Prophet Muhammad was 
commanded to turn. It is stated, "[So from] wherever you are, turn your face in the direction of 
the Sacred Mosque, and wherever you are, turn your faces in that direction."”°* Through this 
lens, I invite Muslims to see the sacredness in sound. Like the earth's waters, sound is precious 
and should remain pure and clean at all costs. If it is corrupted or impure, it is not fit for human 
consumption; however, if it is clean and benefits humankind's growth and development, then it 


should be open to flow like the streams of the rivers. 
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Chapter 6 
Foundations of African American Muslim Sound 

This project highlights past milestones and seeks to create a new one for African 
American Muslims. Released from the clutches of chattel slavery only to be apprehended by the 
grip of generational systemic oppression, the descendants of enslaved Africans have positively 
impacted America's growth and culture while simultaneously strengthening their spirituality 
through the modality of sound. As demonstrated throughout this research, al-Islam and music 
were the sources that informed their religious identity and bolstered individual and communal 
spirituality. 

Though the tides of time and oppression would erase their conscious memories of culture, 
tradition, and ceremonial practices, dispiritedness and the will to overcome adversity awakened 
their cultural memory, creating an awareness of the benefit of sound, which proved to be the 
germ that continued to replicate, spurring the various genres of music in the American 
soundscape. Despite African American Muslims creating and contributing to the arena of the 
creative arts, a genre of music that embodies African American Muslim spirituality and Islamic 
content does not exist. The model presented writes a narrative and creates a space for showcasing 
African American Muslim religious/spiritual music. It also explores how music aids communal 
healing and growth. 

To do so effectively, I use a two-tier approach in building a virtual ideological ummah of 
musicians and music aficionados who use music to bolster spirituality while embracing their 
African American Muslim identity. Though the deen of al-Islam is beyond the labels and titles 
that human beings place on ourselves, in this context, it is appropriate to do so because the 


nascent stages of this virtual ummah of sound addresses the need for a unique sacred musical 
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expression that delineates it from other genres or subgenres. By addressing this need, a new 
space becomes available for African American Muslims to express themselves unabashedly to an 
audience who share their appreciation for wholesome sounds that promote goodness throughout 
the earth. 

Within the Islamic tradition, it is believed that the entire world is a place for prayer. 
Prayer in either the individual or communal context catalyzes internal and external peace. 
Because music is a universal language and communicates beyond words, the virtual ideological 
ummah will be known as Baytul Sabr Jameel (BSJ). BSJ will serve as a place of prayer and 
engagement in the sacredness of sound to capture the lived experiences of African American 
Muslims who utilize the guidance and language of the Sacred Qur’an. Unlike existing Masjids, 
Islamic Centers, and third spaces with an online footprint that bolsters messaging by streaming 
jum’ah khutbahs (congregational prayer sermons) or lecture series, BSJ's approach is different. 
Without a current physical location for members of its ummah to gather, I will leverage the 
ability to connect with innumerable amounts of people in the digital sphere in hopes of gaining 
support for our mission, goals, and shared values while providing an opportunity for others to 
participate in healthy and holistic dialogues revolving around music and its overall impact on 
spiritual health and wellness. 

Like any other entity or organization in its gestational stage, the right intention must be 
embodied, and an appropriate structure must be formed to impact and sustain the trials presented 
positively. The proper structure and platform will determine how BSJ engages with its listeners 
and viewers. Having the appropriate structure or platform also determines best practices for 
membership enrollment, acceptance of individual or business donations, and how organizational 


taxes are filed. In addition to these line items, determining whether the virtual start-up should be 
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a for-profit or not-for-profit organization looms because of the problem of identifying as an 
ideological ummah while lacking a physical location. A four-phase strategic approach will guide 
its growth and content to address these concerns and ensure that the formation of BSJ's endeavor 
is strong. In doing so, the ummah will be better served, and the organization can quickly respond 
to the needs of the ummah without having to guess or assume what is pertinent to its listeners 
and viewers instead of extraneous matters. 

Like any project, strategy, leadership model, and style are paramount. In the case of 
building the infrastructure for this atypical endeavor towards assaying the sacredness in sound, 
each phase is well-rooted in themes inscribed in the Qur'an. Each phase interlocks to bolster 
uninterrupted growth as African American Muslims worldwide join our community. The four 
phases in establishing our presence in the virtual sphere are Makara, 'Amala, Nafatha, and Islah. 
The intangibles to BSJ's success or learning curves will become more apparent in each stage. 

Within the pages of the Qur'an, Allah refers to the Omnipotent plan as the "best of 
planners." This ayah stresses the importance of strategic planning and reinforces a recurring 
phrase in American parlance: "People who fail to plan plan to fail." Makara is the first step in 
BSJ's strategic planning process, but it is more than a mere thought. It pales in comparison 
because it involves life-energizing thoughts, deeply held convictions, and virtues that evolve into 
written schematics about organizational design and guided actions to sustain growth. Makara is 
the radical root that gives birth to organizational life governed by drafted operational directives 
and procedures. 

Phase I: Makara 
Though covering all of the details during phase Makara is too extensive to cover in this 


project, it is essential to highlight the key proponents that inform its direction. During Makara 
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and throughout the subsequent phases of development, BSJ is grounding its approach in the 
Strategic Management Model, which consists of an eight-step fluid process that involves 
conducting a culture audit and listing the organization’s mission and vision statements.”°” These 
salient steps will be briefly addressed as they are foundational in grounding current and future 
stakeholders in short-term and long-term goals while objectively scrutinizing the steps taken 
during each phase to answer burning questions regarding the relevancy of topics discussed 
sufficiently and if the information being presented solves issues, addresses concerns, and inspire. 

BSJ and the implementation of Shifa, a spiritually informed musical expression, 
recognize that wholeness and music are not separate, and apart from service and submission to 
Allah's guidance, they are central to one's spiritual manifestation. BSJ recognizes that music is 
essential to spirituality, and for this particular reason, using the Strategic Management Model 
becomes a spiritual expression in creating the organization while simultaneously strengthening 
its infrastructure and amplifying the worship experience of the organization's leaders. In al-Islam, 
all good deeds are considered acts of reverence and worship, and all movements associated with 
BSJ are likened to worship because work is part of a Muslim’s ibadah (worship), and worship is 
an ongoing process.”!° According to Rafik Beekun, author of Strategic Planning and 
Implementation: for Islamic Organizations, the Strategic Management Model is an ongoing, 
evolutionary, and flexible process rather than a static linear model. It allows for revisiting phases 
to produce better outcomes.7!! 

The decision to build BSJ and occupy the universal space of the internet occurred after 


performing a small culture audit. The findings revealed the current trends of Americans in 
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general and African American Muslims specifically. The average growth and participation in 
American masjids and America's informational highway are among the trends that influenced 
and edified the digital approach. 

The findings were astounding. In the latest survey published by the Institute for Social 
Policy and Understanding and authored by Dr. Ihsan Bagby titled, The American Mosque 2020: 
Growing and Evolving, Bagby uncovers “a sharp decrease in African American mosques and 
African American attendees.”!” In ten years, from 2010 to 2020, Bagby cites a 43% decrease in 
attendance of the ethnic group that once dominated the growth of Islam in America.7!3 Bagby 
also suggests that the outlier for the decline is due to rapid decreases in conversions and the 
inability to attract and maintain young African American adults.7!* 

The other determining factor that guides our decision-making process involves 
information dissemination. In a 2021 Pew Research Article, findings show that 86% of 
Americans receive their information via smartphones, tablets, and computers, thus shrouding the 
use of periodicals and televisions.*'> The American Muslim population is not immune to these 
trends. In addition to those findings, according to Rabia Kamal, author of Muslims and Social 
Media in North America state, “Social media has not only impacted how Islam is practiced in the 


United States and Canada but also impacted self-presentation, community building, and activism 


across ethnicity, race, generation, and class.”*!° Analyzing the trend, it is prudent and necessary 
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to establish and broaden our digital footprint by meeting our ummah where they are while 
inviting them to be active participants in beautifying the American soundscape and brightening 
the world. 

Phase II: ‘Amala 

Phase two in erecting BSJ is known as 'Amala. In al-Islam, 'Amala is conscious deeds or 
actions. The significant difference between Makara and 'Amala involves delineating thinking and 
doing processes. 'Amala moves us to take more decisive steps in formulating our plan and 
working within our strategic management model. During this phase, our SWOT analysis is 
integrated into planning. SWOT is a short acronym for strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and 
threats. The SWOT analysis helps our organization understand our strengths and identify the 
external forces that can impede any potential success.7!7 The SWOT analysis also encourages 
organizations to invite the right people to participate in the initiatives.*'* The right people 
amplify strengths and strengthen weaknesses because supporters and stakeholders have bought 
into BSJ's ideas and ideals. 

Although highlighting the information captured in the SWOT analysis is replete, it is too 
extensive to report in this writing. However, it is important to note that creating them and 
guiding our approach by them is essential in managing expectations and producing results within 
the model. Despite the time to cover the characteristics imprinted in the analysis, strengths must 
be gleaned to uncover why we are motivated to move forward along this journey. BSJ's strength 


is its intention to envision and unlock the sacredness in music and its underlying commitment to 
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building an online ummah that invites African American Muslims to revisit the West African 
Muslim tradition, which embraces sound as an integral part of one's spiritual expression. In 
addition to our intention and commitment to building a vibrant ummah, we are confident in our 
ability to reverse the declining trend in masjid relevance amongst African American Muslim 
young adults. We are uniquely positioned to create a nexus between outreach and an invitation to 
an extant worship experience that is fitrah-based (connected to nature) and ayurvedic. Our 
primary goal is to build a digital network that disrupts the life-limiting thoughts that color 
acoustics, tone, melody, and harmony as an opponent to the lifestyle of an observant Muslim. 
Our contention lies in the history of music within various nascent communities of al-Islam, 
dynastic rule, and the musical scientific formations, along with the benefits music gave enslaved 
Africans in America, highlighting the therapeutic advantages. 

In addition to its commitment, BSJ's strength is supported by its existence in the virtual 
world. Because we live in a digital era where our connectedness to information and people lives 
between one's mobile device and their fingertips, placing BSJ online as a virtual community and 
ministry allows connecting with more African American Muslims who identify music with their 
spirituality. As young adult participation in predominantly African American masjids continues 
to decline, the platform of BSJ will be the bridge that joins young adults and their families to the 
place that was once the proving grounds of their formative years in the deen of al-Islam. With 
music as the medium and the medicine, we will awaken the spirit waning within by recharting 
what some view as unchartered waters; however, the soundwaves from Mother Africa will 


continue to guide us on this voyage. 
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Phase III: Nafatha 

Nafatha is the third phase in our planning model, and according to the Ejtall Online 
Arabic Dictionary, the verb nafatha describes "executing successfully, to voice, and to 
inspire."”!° Our digital presence is established and launched during this phase, moving beyond 
concepts and theories to applications. To begin the process, I will consult with a Muslim 
marketing firm to develop BSJ's website, the home of the virtual ideological ummah. In this day 
and age, creating a website may seem like an insignificant feat; however, an organization's online 
presence, regardless of the industry, can have a massive impact on its credibility and success.7”° 
For BSJ, it is not only a place that communicates its credibility and plays a role in its success; the 
site is a welcoming safe-haven for African American Muslims whose connection to music lies 
somewhere on the continuum between submission to Allah and healing oneself and one’s 
community. 

The website will have an intuitive design that allows users to track their musical roots 
from West Africa through the genres of music created in America. This function is akin to 
tracing one's genealogy on sites that inform seekers of their ancestral history, and it will 
encourage users to situate themselves in their musical ancestral heritage. 

To add to the experience of entering BSJ, we will also have a short membership form on 
our landing page. Along with name, city, state of residence, and email address, a key element 
inscribed on the membership questionnaire will ask, Why is music essential to your spiritual 


well-being? By asking this question, the answers will guide all aspects of programming to ensure 
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we are fulfilling the needs of those joining us in living harmoniously with spiritually informed 
sounds. 

In addition to membership forms to bolster the ummah's growth and guide programming 
content, BSJ will also have a virtual room built into the website that invites guests and members 
to leave their thoughts with us before they exit our masjid doors. Their ideas will fuel the theme 
of music and spirituality by completing the phrase, "Music is..." The person answering the 
words will also be asked to state their name and where they are from. Each week, a response to 
the phrase will randomly be picked and placed prominently on the BSJ's website, encouraging all 
who enter our doors to speak because their voices are heard. The completed phrase written 
behind the door labeled "music is" will serve as inspirational quotes to show the depth and colors 
of how individuals see, hear, and experience sound. The intention is to encourage listeners to 
search, describe, or define the music that captures their life experiences as they embrace 
frequencies and sound under the banner of al-Islam that guides their steps through all walks of 
life. 

BSJ's website will also serve as a platform for artists, scientists, musicologists, music 
therapists, chaplains, Imams, and leaders in the deen of al-Islam. Currently, in this space, there is 
a shortage of locations to identify individuals who can add value to the topics of African 
American Muslim music and spirituality. Though I do not believe the individuals are 
nonexistent, the lack of locations to have an open dialogue on these topics and explore the 
feelings and emotions in the music has muted once-amplified voices and veiled them from those 
needing their expertise. BSJ is sounding a clarion call, inviting the professionals mentioned 


above to join our movement by submitting their names, contact information, and areas of 
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expertise. In doing so, we can begin identifying artists, collecting and collating music, and 
mining the invaluable resources that are the people to enrich our spiritual experience. 

In addition to capturing, collecting, and collating information, BSJ’s web platform will 
become the place to disseminate content to amplify the voices of leaders in various disciplines 
revolving around music and African American spiritual expression. Artist of the month will be 
highlighted on site pages that guide pursuers of a new musical experience. An excerpt from an 
interview that speaks to the importance of sound will also be displayed to reinforce its alignment 
with the worship experience. Though far from new, these implementations will renew African 
American Muslim connections with sound, not as entertainment but as an embodiment of life. 
These small additions will begin to agitate and till the desolate grounds, thus aerating the fertile 
soil to allow the life-germinating seeds encapsulated in the music to rest upon our souls and grow 
Insha’ Allah (G-d willing). 

During the COVID-19 pandemic, houses of worship were forced to close their doors and 
move their messaging online. It was an easy move for some because they were already operating 
in the virtual sphere, but others did so begrudgingly. Regardless of the why, which precipitated 
the pivot from in-person to online, to meet their communities' religious and spiritual needs, they 
had to learn quickly how to create content, package it, and present it to an audience they couldn't 
physically touch. By doing so, houses of worship survived the pandemic and thrived in offering 
virtual spaces for members to come together. 

Virtual jum’ahs were commonplace and were found easily on masjid websites and 
platforms such as Facebook Live. Toll-free phone lines were open to accommodate senior 
citizens in the ummah who were technologically challenged so they could still listen to an 


informative and inspiring message. Arabic classes, ta’leems (discussions on virtues), and halaqas 
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(gatherings to study the Qur'an) switched online and aided the ummah's religious and spiritual 
life during those trying times. An interesting fact about online usage is that most Americans did 
not report significant changes in their religious service attendance throughout the pandemic; 
however, many attend less often than before the initial COVID-19 outbreak.”! For this reason, 
BSJ will meet these Americans where they are. 

In addition to our intuitive website, we will launch our inaugural seedcasts. Seedcast is a 
term coined by my mentor, Instructor Benjamin Bilal. They are online broadcasts similar to 
podcasts; however, what differentiates seedcasts from podcasts is the language and the inclusion 
of vodcasts. As mentioned throughout this project, our goal is to create a new platform and a new 
genre of African American Muslim music and to do so; seeds must be nurtured in nutrient-rich 
soil. By analyzing the receding numbers of masjid participation amongst young adults, I view 
this as an opportunity to connect with them by amplifying their voices and aggrandizing the 
value they bring to the African American Muslim ummah. Seedcasting in the language of an 
agriculturalist is a cultivator and the medium by which life-affirming and life-enriching 
information is disseminated and a new genre is formed. 

The seedcast launched by BSJ is branded with the call sign WBSJ. It will be the initial 
platform to launch a satellite radio and television production to enroot spiritually informed music 
in the hearts of African American Muslims. Though the idea of simultaneously launching a 
website, seedcast, and radio streaming may appear grandiose, the approaches will simultaneously 


utilize the same episodes while airing content segments on different platforms. 
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Dave Adamson, author of Metachurch: How to Use Digital Ministry to Reach People and 
Make Disciples, refers to this process as "repurposing on purpose."*”” Adamson states, "The top 
five podcasts in the U.S. in October 2021 range from 25 to 95 minutes."*”? The variation in times 
allows BSJ the freedom to grow and develop content in its seedcast productions while 
reformatting them for distribution on other social media platforms such as YouTube, Instagram, 
TikTok, and Snapchat. Applying this method, BSJ can create short advertisements and lead 
videos to introduce listeners and viewers to our organization and invite them to experience the 
offered content. Adamson suggests three approaches to accomplishing the task: editing the audio 
and video productions into what he labels as micro-content, short-form content, and long-form 
content. The micro-content will range between | and 2 minutes, while the short-form content 
will extend between 4 and 7 minutes. Long-form content is any episode over 35 minutes.”** By 
adopting and executing Adamson’s overarching approach, BSJ will maximize the use of its 
content by wisely navigating the digital terrain to increase awareness of its groundbreaking effort 
and attract traffic to its virtual locations. 

By visiting BSJ, listeners and viewers will not only embrace the universality of the 
language of music but also have the chance to encounter the narratives of those who create, use, 
and revere its spiritual and therapeutic powers. They will have the opportunity to journey with 
them along their spiritual path, where they may find a commonality or indifference; however, the 
narrative approach reveals our story as human beings. According to Carrie Doehring, author of 
The Practice of Pastoral Care: A Postmodern Approach, “In exploring these narratives, [one] 


can listen for underlying emotions that might point to a constellation of values, beliefs, and 
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practices that make emotional/spiritual sense.”*> The soundscape of North American music has 
revealed the joy and pain of African Americans and Shifa; the spiritually informed music of 
African American Muslims is just another chapter that is being told. BSJ will partner with the 
Muslim Journal, the oldest African American Muslim newspaper, to tell its story 


in this final chapter. 


This partnership is essential to strengthen the messaging around past and current African 
American Muslim community events. The Muslim Journal, formerly Muhammad Speaks, was 
founded by Malcolm X, "which he printed in the basement of his home."*”° The publication's 
role in communicating African American Muslims' contributions to the North American 
Continent is invaluable. The sacred scroll continues to capture the movements and preserve the 
legacies of all who have paved the way to experience the current existence. 

Ayesha K. Mustafaa, editor of the Muslim Journal, states, "In the journal, we celebrate 
Muslim African American history going back to recapture the lives of the Africans who were 
brought to these shores in chains as slaves, who had great backgrounds and religion and great 
knowledge of the Qur'an."””’ Similarly, BSJ revisits these narratives while unearthing 
connections to music to communicate one's experiences while returning the mind, body, and 
spirit to homeostasis. To bridge the various domains of African American Muslim spiritual life, 
BSJ intends to write a bi-weekly article containing pertinent information regarding new artists, 


their music, and music therapy. The partnership is designed to drive young adults to the Muslim 
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Journal while encouraging them to attend masjids in their local jurisdictions and participate in 
community programs. It also alerts Muslim Journal readers of BSJ's spiritual musical initiatives. 

To maximize this effort, BSJ will also utilize technology to capture existing content from 
its seedcasts to publish in the Muslim Journal and on its website. This approach aligns with Dave 
Adamson's repurposing or to be at many places at once without doubling or tripling the effort. In 
addition to the written articles provided, a blog post will also be published in the periodical. To 
produce the blog post, services like Rev.com, Scribie, or Otter.ai will be used to transcribe 
seedcasts messages that will be edited and turned into a blog post.?”® 

Phase IV: Islah 

Islah is the final phase in BSJ's strategic management model. It is akin to assessing and 
reassessing one's niyah or intention along with the strategic plans, lines of effort, and activities to 
perfect outcomes. It is a recurring involution and evolutionary phase that strengthens the 
organization. Islah describes reformation, reconciliation, reparation, and improvement as 
advocating for moral advancement through standards based on the guidance of the Qur’an.””? 
Therefore, from planning to implementation and reassessing goals and outcomes, BSJ views 
each progression as an act of submission to Allah's will, and the Omnipotent will is beyond 
deviation. By applying Islah, BSJ remains open to adjusting during each process phase to ensure 
the Qur'an's guidance addresses the ummah's needs. Allah even invites humankind to assess and 
reassess what has been created by stating, The Omnipotent Source who created the seven 


heavens one above another, no want of proportion will you see in the creation of Allah Most 


Gracious. So, turn your vision again. Do you see a flaw? Again, turn your vision a second time; 
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your vision will come back to you dull and discomfited, in a state worn out.”*° Each step towards 
building BSJ and promoting Shifa will constantly be evaluated for flaws. However, the flaws lie 
in its alignment with the nature of the Sacred Text. 

In closing, African American Muslim communities thrived by supporting members of the 
ummah far and wide, and the BSJ/Muslim Journal collaboration is a continuation of that legacy. 
It echoes the past uniformity in messages from outlets like New Africa Radio and television 
programs like Bridges TV. Both programs were engaged in producing African American Muslim 
content that captured the ministry of Imam Warith Deen Mohammed and other communal 
endeavors. Regarding the music and videos, Imam Mohammed was questioned, and his response 
not only aligns with Shifa but also steers all engaged in the sacred art of sound to never sacrifice 
ethics and uprightness, which the Qur'an espouses. In an interview with Bridges TV, Imam 
Mohammed stated, "I understand that we should always be decent and always show decent 
behavior and be modest. So much of our music in our mixed or plural society here would not be 
acceptable. But I'm sure Bridges TV would select music that would respect this spirit and moral 
decency of Islam."73! BSJ will respect al-Islam's spirit and moral decency while advocating for 
African American Muslims to do more than find music that reflects it and create it from the spirit 
they embody. Shifa (healing) and liberation through the engagement with sound and the neoteric 
vibrations by descendants of enslaved Muslims will change the North American soundscapes 


again. 
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Chapter Seven 
Conclusion 

Throughout the chapters of this composition, I have spoken extensively about music and 
its relationship to deen al-Islam. From Arabia to Africa and Africa to North America, sound 
guided the overtly religious and covertly spiritual expressions either by voice or with an external 
instrument. The sound of huda accompanied individuals on long solo journeys throughout the 
Arabian peninsula. Similarly, the sounds of the nasb enlightened and enlivened those who were 
settled in the Hijaz. Regardless of location, areas possessed a vibrant culture, and music was vital 
to the experience. 

As the seasons changed and caravans navigated the terrain to participate in traffic and 
trade, the intangible heritage of music was amongst the valuable assets that were also exchanged. 
Having no barriers, the music traveled and settled with the people and became interwoven into 
every fabric of the culture, so much so that it became hard to distinguish one style from the next. 
Entrainment syncopated the rhythm while al-Islam penetrated hearts, and as the faith continued 
to spread after the death of Prophet Muhammad, the intellectual pursuits about music heightened 
as its healing properties socially, emotionally, and medically were explored. 

Articulating this history was vital because it aided me as I elucidated the congruency 
between al-Islam and tone. Discordance only occurred when tones were superimposed to 
override ethics or the guidance of the Qur'an, which disrupted individual and communal peace. 
In North and West Africa, sound was synchronous to all life events, including birth, death, and 
everything in between. With al-Islam as an anchor and the light of guidance, the horrific events 
of the North American slave trade and the brutal system of chattel slavery tested the vigor of 


faith against oppression. 
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As enslaved Africans endured the trauma of their new reality, it was the litanies of tone 
and timbre that sonicated control over mind and spirit. In doing so, induced pain gave birth to the 
beautiful melodies and genres of music that make up the North American soundscape. Negro 
spirituals, folk music, jazz, blues, gospel, rhythm & blues, and hip hop/rap each share the same 
genotype of West Africa and al-Islam; however, throughout time, the gene and vibration of it 
was covered like great wisdom over time. However, as fate would have it, as the musician's tunes 
continued to reverberate throughout the centuries, their axe, known as their instrument, would air 
layer the dying matter remaining upon the soundscape to expose new roots, causing new life to 
grow. 

The new life is BSJ, and the spiritually informed music is known as Shifa. Like the 
musical genres before it, it too sprouts from the parent genes of West Africa and al-Islam. Fully 
aware of the rich history and musical contributions made by African American Muslims on the 
North American continent, BSJ has set its intentions to follow the life-giving message in the ayat 
of the Qur’an by honoring the wombs from which it gave birth.7*” Doing so will overtly channel 
its energies into establishing a space where African American Muslims can explore their 
spirituality through sound, where their faith informs their rituals of worship and the sounds and 
images they produce. 

This approach and methodology follow the guidance of the Qur'an. The sacred text 
encourages faith adherents to walk humbly upon the earth and not to exhort to extremes. It also 
warns to be mindful of one's speech. Harmful speech can disrupt homeostasis and cause discord. 
As illustrated in the previous chapters, music is called the universal language because, with it, 


messages are communicated. Knowing its power, BSJ provides a sacred space for socially 
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responsible artists, poets, and musicians to produce sounds that animate the excellent and combat 
ill will. This is the embodied spirit of al-Islam because Allah asks in the Sacred Text, “Who is 
better in speech than one who calls [others] to Allah, works righteousness, and says, I am of 
those who bow in Islam.””*? The life of the observant ones, those deeply initiated to the spirit of 
the faith, the light of al-Islam should shine upon all endeavors and is never sacrificed. 

James Baldwin, author of The Fire Next Time, speaks about the power of the language of 
Muslims. Baldwin alludes to the speech of Muslims as the speech of justice, the justice that 
Muslims should stand for, even if it be against themselves.?*4 According to Baldwin, black 
Muslim speech calls out the moral crime of white racial terror against black life. It is the same 
speech that stands undeterred by time or hostile circumstances and originates in the African 
religion, language, and culture, including Islam.”*° Now that the new roots are exposed bearing 
the truth of African American Muslims' sonic contributions to aid healing and liberation, proper 
air, nutrition, and sunlight can support Shifa's awakening musical life. It will entrain the once 
dominant speech that states music is haram while reframing and highlighting its sacredness. 
Those watching and listening will experience the goodness in the vibrations. BSJ is more than a 
name; it is an embodiment of what sound can cause and what it can garner. Allah says, Had We 
so willed, We could have shown them up to you, and you should have known them by their 
marks, but surely you will know them by the tone of their speech! And Allah knows all that you 
do.”*6 It is our dua (prayer) that the sounds emanating from the confines of the House of 


Beautiful Patience be the tones of Allah’s will for humankind. 
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